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N these columns in April I said: “It (the 

home) is the hemstring of our universe. 

Draw it out, and our whole civilization will 
fall into ruins; break the home, impair its 
integrity, and every hope and aspiration we 
have will be in grave jeopardy . . . From the 
earliest times, the home—the family unit— 
has been the basis upon which every relation 
has been built.” 

It is gratifying to notice increasing evidences 
of a newer interest in our homes and home- 
making on every hand. People are commenc- 
ing to strive for the creation of “model homes’’—model in every 
physical element entering into their construction. Model 
homes are being erected in all parts of the country and are 
being displayed to the public. Recently, a model home, pat- 
terned after John Howard Payne’s home, was erected in 
Washington, D. C. 

The occasion was deemed to be of such great importance 
that the president of the United States dropped his many duties 
for the time being to go over to this simple little home and 
dedicate it by fitting ceremonies and speech-making. Among 
other things, the president said: ‘The home is at last not 
merely the center, but truly the aim, the object, and the purpose 
of all human organization. . . The home is the apex and the 
aim, the end rather than the means of our whole social system. 
So far as this world knows or can vision, there is no attainment 
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more desirable than the happy and contented 
home.” 

I am happy that the president should have 
dignified such an occasion by his presence and 
by his graceful tributes to home-making and 
home-makers. It goes to accent the import- 
ance of what we are all trying to do; no man 
realizes more keenly the importance of a na- 
tion of sturdy homes or leans more heavily 
upon them, than the man in public life charged 
with grave responsibilities. 

It is well that we should build model homes 


in which every convenience of materials and forms of construc- 
tion are attractively combined, for happiness and contentment 


come, in a measure, from attractiveness and comfort. 


that is not all. 


But 
Model houses cannot become model homes 


until the people living in them have made them so. We need 
also model living and model people in these model homes; in 
the end, the human element, what we are ourselves, controls all. 

That is the big mission we have, to do all we can to help 


you and others 


get the highest possible measure of com- 


fort and enjoyment out of 


your daily life. I can think of 
no higher mission for a maga- 
zine, and I can give my pledge 
to you now that Fruit, Garden 
and Home seeks none other. 
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One of the Great Trees 
At Arnold Arboretum 


“A tree whose hungry mouth is prest, 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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The World’s Greatest Museum of Living Trees 


E. I. FARRINGTON 


Arnold Arboretum at Boston Has 
Helped Improve Your Garden 


MERICA has the largest 
museum of living trees and 
shrubs in the world. It is 

located in a suburb of Boston, 
Mass., and is known as the Arnold 
Arboretum. This great institution has a peculiarly intimate 
relationship with the garden makers of the United States, 
because its mission is to search out new plants, test them, and 
if they are found worthy of cultivation, give them to nursery- 
men for propagation. It has been the channel thru which 
many fine new garden subjects, particularly trees and shrubs 
have found their way into gardens of this country. 

The Arnold Arboretum is new as such institutions go, having 
just celebrated its fiftieth birthday, but its perpetuity is assured 
for it exists under one of the most remarkable contracts ever 
penned, a contract between 
Harvard University, of 


Thibet, broke his legs, and lay for 
weeks in a native hut, is now a 
well-known story. 

The Arboretum had its origin 
in the imagination of George B. 
Emerson and the generosity of James Arnold. Mr. Emerson 
was one of the trustees in charge of the one hundred thousand 
dollars left by Mr. Arnold to be used for the advancement of 
agriculture and horticulture. He suggested the arrangement 
with Harvard University, by which they turned over to it the 
Arnold bequest, the University in return agreeing to devote 
to the Arboretum a part of a farm in West Roxbury which had 
been left to it by Benjamin Bussey to be used for a farm school. 
This agreement provided that the University should grow on 
its land every tree and shrub able to endure the climate of 
Massachusetts, no matter 
in what part of the world it 








which the Arboretum is a 
part, and the City of Bos- 
ton, which is to continue 
for a thousand years, and 
then for another thousand 
years, and so on forever. 
Expert landscape gar- 
deners and nurserymen 
know the Arboretum as a 
clearing-house of knowledge 
and they use it. The Ar- 
nold Arboretum is the only 
place in this country where 
data on the comparative 
hardiness of woody plants 
covering a long period of 
use can be found. Perhaps 
if the Arboretum were not 
so modest about singing its 
own praises, it would re- 
ceive greater credit for 
what it has done. Do not 
think, tho, that its work is 
wholly aesthetic. Within 
its borders nature is work- 
ing miracles which must 
have a profound effect on 
all gardens of the future. 
Every fruit grower has an 
interest in the Arboretum. 
future years will yield 
finer apples and pears and 
peaches than any you yet 
have tasted. They may 








might be found. Actually, 
the Arboretum has gone 
farther than this, for it has 
introduced hundreds of 
plants which are adapted 
to other parts of the United 
States, altho too tender for 
New England. These plants 
have been turned over to 
gardens, nurseries, or indi- 
viduals for testing and prop- 
agation, if worthwhile. So 
thus the flora of California 
and the South has been en- 
riched by the plant hunters 
of the New England insti- 
tution. 

The Arnold Arboretum 
now occupies 240 acres of 
hill, valley and meadow, in 
some ways.the most valu- 
able 240 acres in America, 
for it would be impossible 
today to assemble the vast 
number of rare trees and 
shrubs to be found within 
the institution’s vine-cov- 
ered walls. The truth is 
that many plants are disap- 
pearing from the face of the 
earth. In the Arboretum 
specimens of every species 
that can be grown are being 
preserved, but in a great 











come from crosses with 
Chinese trees introduced by 
Arboretum explorers. 

We know little so far 
about the possibilities of nuts as a food. Yet the time may come, 
and before long, too, when the whole world will be eating nuts. 
Practically every nut tree which will ‘grow in this climate is 
now to be found in the Arnold Arboretum. 

How are all these new things obtained? A book of romantic 
adventure might be written in answer to that question. Plant 
hunters sent out by the Arboretum have penetrated to corners 
of the globe seldom, if ever, before meth by the foot of a 
white man. The most famous of these explorers is Ernest H. 
Wilson, who has given hundreds of plants to American gardens 
thru the Arboretum. How he rolled down a mountain side in 


A Japanese azalea introduced by the Arnold Arboretum 


collection of photographs 
made in journeys to odd 
corners in every part of the 
world are the pictures of 
other plants which in years to come will be only names. By 
means of these pictures botanists and students will be able to 
tell what the extinct trees looked like. Indeed, this may be 
true of some trees which are now common, but which are van- 
ishing at a more rapid pace than most people realize. 

The gates of the Arboretum are open from sunrise until sun- 
set. Everybody is free to enter. You can spend an hour or a 
day there, with profit and with pleasure. Take your luncheon 
and eat it on the grass under the waving trees if you care to 
doso. Follow the grassy paths; the lead to unexpected beauties 


and you will find every tree and shrub tagged with its rightful 
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name. Take a notebook along and jot down the names of 
such plants as you would like in your own garden. If you 
want any special information stop at the Administration 
building, near the Jamaica Plain entrance, and it will be 
given you. 

This building was erected for the Arboretum by the late 
Horatio Horace Hunnewell, whose gardens and pinetum at 
Wellesley, Mass., are known to all students of trees. Here 
are thirty-two thousand bound volumes, together with many 
pamphlets, constituting a library of incomparable value. Here 
also is an herbarium which contains the most complete collec- 
tion of material representing the world’s coniferous plants 
which has ever been made. The dried specimens are stored in 
fireproof metal cabinets, and all are so carefully indexed that 
any one among the hundreds of thousands can be located in 
less than one minute. 

In one corner of the upper floor of the Administration 
building is the office of Professor Charles 8. Sargent, the first 
and only director of the Arboretum, and the man most respon- 
sible foritsdevelopment. It was Professor Sargent who nursed 
the institution thru its early days of stress and trouble. Nothing 
but his enthusiasm could have withstood the depressing public 
indifference and the lack of expert cooperation of the first 
few years. 

It was under the direction of Professor Sargent that the 
Arboretum was laid out as a great park, to be enjoyed by every 
lover of the outdoors, while keeping the full value of a tree and 
shrub garden for serious study and investigation. Its great 
displays of spring flowers attract multitudes of people. As 
many as 15,000 visitors walk up and down Lilac Drive on 
Lilac Sunday. The floral picture which they view is well 
worth a long trip to see, myriads of blooms being open at one 
time. In the Arboretum collection are 220 different species, 
varieties and hybrids of the lilac, altho after all only about a 
dozen have been found really worthy a place in the average 
American garden. 

Hundreds of azaleas are being planted on the side of Bussey 
hill every year, and the work will not be completed until 300,000 
of these plants have been massed on the steep slopes. Already 
there is an annual display which attracts wide attention, but 
within a few years people from all parts of the world will visit 
Boston to see the azaleas at the Arnold Arboretum as they now 
go to Japan to see the flowering cherries of that distant land. 
And for that matter most of the cherry trees which have come 
to have so important a part in the lives of the Japanese may 
be seen on Peter’s Hill in the Arnold Arboretum grounds. 

It should not be thought, tho, that native plants have been 
overlooked or scorned. On the contrary, Professor Sargent 
places great emphasis on their value, displaying magnificent 
specimens of American elms, oaks and maples. 

The Arnold Arboretum shows trees as they grow naturally 
in woods, and as specimens planted one hundred feet apart 
in enormous holes filled with rich soil. It gives you the 
different varieties grouped together according to the regular 


A hedge of wild roses flanks one of the curving driveways 





botanical system of De Candolle—magnolias first, because 
that tree has the most perfect flowers; conifers last, because in 
them the flower is most imperfect. Here can be seen a forest of 
chestnuts of every kind, with a few great specimens, apart 
from the rest, that in time will be a wonder. So you may 
wander on past groves of walnuts, clumps of beeches, knots 
of catalpas, all in their proper order, and each group containing 
its specimen trees, until the whole great round is completed. 

It is the same with the shrubs, which are conspicuously 
labeled, in a place set apart for them, where the soil is rich and 
they develop like weeds, alike beautiful in flower and fruit. 
Ordinary garden varieties of fruit trees are not cultivated here, 
but only the original simple forms from which they come, the 
wild pear, the wild apple, the wild plum, in whatever corner of 
the temperate zone they may have originated, Europe, or Asia, 
or our native land. Lovely roses bloom here in glowing variety 
of color, but they are all single. Sweet briers and other climbing 
roses mount to the tops of great poles prepared for them, and 
fling abroad their garlands, matching their sweetness with that 
of honeysuckles in myriad varieties, and with that of a thou- 
sand other blooms too numerous to chronicle. 

Up and down the rows upon rows one may journey till one 
pauses for very weariness, leaving half unseen. It is so with 
the trees. One might take a day for conifers, and then hardly 
be able to see them all. Each has its interest for the student, 
either for its home in some far land, of whose traditions it 
breathes, or for some singularity of growth that marks it from 
its fellows. Here all the cramping mistakes of the Old World 
have been avoided, and “ample room and verge enough” have 
been left for the bravest oak to spread its giant arms abroad, 
and for the most majestic beech to furnish shade. 

Other features are Hemlock Hill, unrivaled in any European 
park; the meadow with its border of fine trees; the slopes with 
their evergreen canopy; the roadways winding among the 
flowering shrubs; the woods, where in sylvan solitude you can 
forget the nearness of the city and enjoy the sight of nature 
undisturbed. Thru their cool depths wind quiet footpaths, 
where your solitary way may be crossed by a gray rabbit 
wondering at you as an intruder; for in this domain the timid 
creatures are at home, and with the squirrels and the birds 
claim birthright and possession. Brooks murmur at your feet, 
and thread the woodland ways beside you, tumbling from 
rock to rock, and singing their pleasant music in your ears, in 
tune with the whisper of pines and the chatter of poplar leaves. 

Nowhere else in all the world can so many different plants 
with brilliant autumn foliage and handsome fall fruits be found 
in one collection. 

The Arnold Arboretum is a great living museum of trees and 
shrubs. It is more than that. It is a wonderful example of 
landscape gardening—one of the best in the world. Its influ- 
ence upon American horticulture is incalculable, and this influ- 
ence must necessarily go on growing, as long—may we hope?— 
as the Arboretum lasts, that is to say, for a thousand years and 
then another thousand years, and so on forever. 
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Growing Dahlias From Seed 


A. W. ROE 


ANY flower lovers have never realized the pleasure of 
growing dahlias from seed. Dahlia tubers may be pur- 
chased from florists or flowering plants may be secured 

the first year from seed sown early in the spring. If the 
gardener wishes to be absolutely certain of the trueness to 
type of the varieties he plants, he will do well to order tubers 
from some reliable firm, but if he enjoys a game of chance, then 
he may buy a package of seed, plant them, watch them grow, 
and have something to live for from day to day. For dahlia 
growing from seed is essentially a game of chance—we never 
know what we are going to get in the way of flowers until the 
first buds disclose their petaled interiors to our eager eyes. The 
writer of this article has an aunt in Tennessee who grows dahlias 
from both seed and tubers. Anticipation is half the reward in 
growing them from seed, she says. Out of a packet of seed one 
may expect to get many plants that produce no blooms at all, 
many that develop imperfect blossoms, and occasionally (and 
this is what the true flower sportsman prays for) a plant that 
produces a very unusual flower, maybe a fine double, a delicate 
anemone, a graceful cactus, or a single of a peculiar color 
mottling. 

I have a friend in Louisiana, Mr. Geo. Williamson, botanist 
at the state normal college at Natchitoches, who has specialized 
in growing dahlias from seed for many years. Sentiment of 
course plays a large part with him from year to year as he 
repeats his methods with new seedlings, for to quote his words: 
“You never know what you are going to get until after you 


have produced your seedlings, tended them carefully, and 


watched their buds unfold. Then it may be that you will be 
rewarded with some really fine blooms. Out of several hundred 
seedlings that I nurtured carefully this past summer, I was 
successful in getting only three plants to flower that show any 
promise at all. Yet I feel that I was richly rewarded. One of 
the three is, I think, a really fine flower. Dahlia growing from 
seed is not a pursuit, tho, for the impatient gardener; it requires 
a large portion of both hope and faith. While we may not be 
successful in getting promising flowers every year from seed, 
still when we do make a hit, it is like finding the proverbial 
pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow.” 

Sentiment does not dominate the methods used by Mr. 
Williamson, however strong a part it may play in prompting 
him to continue growing dahlias from seed from year to year. 
His methods are so practical and easy to follow that I believe 
they may be of value to others who may be inclined to experi- 
ment with getting dahlias from seed. 

The first step is, of course, the securing of the seed. Mr. 
Williamson uses what is known as the Twentieth Century 
Dahlia. These seed may be secured from most florists and 


seedmen in packets by simply calling for or ordering them under 
this name. Along about the last of February, Mr. Williamson 
plants these seed in a coldframe and treats them just about 
as tho they were young tomato seedlings. The young plants 
are slightly hardier than tomatoes, but in sections farther north 
than Louisiana, I would suggest that the seed be started in a 
greenhouse or hotbed. I do not believe that they could be 
made to germinate and grow well in coldframes in really cold 
climates. If the gardener is growing only a few plants, he may 
start them in a box indoors, giving them sun from a window. 
My own experience with this method of starting seedlings has 
not been, however, very satisfactory. A small hotbed, heated 
by manure, should grow them well.. The soil for the hotbed 
should be rich, the seed should be covered with a half-inch of 
dirt, and they should be kept moist but not soggy thruout their 
sprouting and growing period. By remembering that they are 
slightly hardier than tomato plants, one can be guided as to 
their treatment in the bed. Do not coddle them too much. On 
warm days, and especially in the spring before setting them in 
the garden, toughen them off by taking the sash entirely off 
them so that the air and sun can strike them directly. 

It is better to mark the soil of the hotbed into squares about 
three inches to the side, and drop three or four seed into the 
intersection of the corners of each square and then cover with 
soil. If all the seed come up, they may be thinned out, leaving 
only one plant to the square. This method will leave them 
plenty of room to develop in before being taken to the garden. 
Of course, they may be planted closer together and transplanted 
to three-inch squares in either the hotbed or in coldframes. 

As soon as danger of frost is past, they should be placed in 
their permanent places in the garden. The soil in the seedbed 
should be soaked with water and a flat-bladed spade should be 
used to run under them, thus lifting them out of their places 
with as much soil adhering to their roots as is possible. Taking 
care to do this, one will save very many more of his plants than 
if he pulls them up recklessly and sets them out with little 
regard for their feelings in the matter. 

If one is growing only a few specimens, he will naturally be 
guided by the space at his command as to where he sets his 
plants. Mr. Williamson grows them in rows, in a rather prosaic 
and practical fashion, very much as tomatoes are grown. These 
rows may be prepared by lapping two furrows from a one-horse 
turning plow or they may be spaded up by hand. They should 
be about three feet apart. They should be leveled off with a 
drag or garden rake, and then the plants may be set thirty 
inches from each other in the drill. In setting them see that 
the roots are placed lower than they were in the soil of the seed- 
bed ; indeed, it will not be amiss tolower (Continued on page 28 


One of the beauty spots in a corner of the Arnold Arboretum 






































Building a Home For a Thousand Dollars 


WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 


HILE home ownership 

is strongly and univer- 

sally urged a multitude 
are lifting their voices in 
questioning appeal. How, they 
ask, without a certain sum ready in hand together with a fairly 
good and dependable income, may one acquire the well-built, 
convenient and comfortable home so strongly advised? The 
simple and inexpensive homes so often described bear a price 
tag of three, four or five thousand dollars; not so much for 
one having the price; for the real value of a home may not 
always be estimated in dollars and cents. But having not this 
sum at hand, nor any part thereof, must we admit that. home 
ownership is a special privilege denied to those who would 
derive therefrom the greatest benefit? 
These are questions which are being 


Economical Construction Is Possible 


Even In This Era Of High Prices 


only more of them. Ordinarily 
the plan would have been 
abandoned but the ambition 
of our young people was be- 
yond all process of reasoning. 
It was remembered, finally, that a relative now retired from 
active work had been for years a builder of simple and inex- 
pensive cottage and bungalow homes; he was a practical work- 
man who had designed and planned as well as constructed. By 
invitation he made a visit to our couple and the matter was 
placed before him. Local conditions 
were carefully looked into, prices were 
obtained on various materials and then, 
seated about the table of evenings vari- 
ous plans were gone over in an effort to 
find one that might meet all require- 
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asked daily; unfortunately the advice 
given is mostly of a negative character. 
It is pointed out that unless the cost of 


ments. The verdict finally rendered 
was in favor of the undertaking. 

It was understood that this was to be 
| a well-built, convenient, sanitary and 
attractive home; one suited to the needs 
of the present owners, yet not of such 
“freak” construction as to be lacking 
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a home runs into the several thousands, —_ sek 

at least, it can have little value as a os 

place of abode. We seem to have be- 

come educated into this belief, which is 

somewhat of an error. Money is often ioe 


wasted in the construction of expensive 
homes; wasted on the non-essentials; on ~ 
bad or careless planning and un-busi- Pere closet 
ness-like methods and in the purhase 
of material and the employment of 
labor. Thus the actual value of a build- 
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ing is not always to be estimated by acd fem 

what it cost. Lumber is costly and a ae 
becoming more and more so. The was- 

tage one often seesabout building con- 

struction is almost criminal. There’s 

an increasing difference between the z = 


in commercial value. Everything need- 
ful from this standpoint must stand; 
all else be ruthlessly pruned or elimi- 
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Living, Room nated. It goes without saying that 
yy RIG | much that might reasonably enter into 
the more expensive form of building 

must be left out. 
In this particular locality the period 
of winter cold was not long, so that no 
acer extensive heating system was required. 
“a. There was much rain, however, during 


fall and spring with high winds accom- 








highest grades of lumber and the 
cheaper, and the latter may be used in 
many places about a building with fully 
as good results. 

The family of three who acquired a home for a thousand 
dollars had led a nomadic life, moving from one apartment to 
another as circumstances or the landlord compelled. For just 
a sort of stopping-place—which couldn’t really be called a 
home—the monthly payment equalled twenty percent of the 
hundred-dollar salary earned by the head of the household as 
an employee in a general store. He had, however, fallen heir 
to a good building lot situated on the outskirts of a small city. 
When another moving time loomed ahead the question of 
building arose. The loan of a thousand dollars was offered 
upon condition that a home be built and completed for this 
sum. The problem was submitted to various acquaintances, 
friends and relatives who individually and collectively advanced 
many reasons why it simply couldn’t be done. Several builders 
were causally consulted who advanced reasons of the same sort 
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x panying so that the house must be com- 
fortably warm and absolutely rain-proof. 
The plans selected were for a four- 
room-and-bath, one-story building of 
the bungalow style with shingled roof and shingled 
outside walls. No plaster would be used inside but 
a simple wood finish giving a paneled effect. The fullsize 
would be twenty-eight by thirty-two feet. It should here be 
noted that a building that is as wide as it is long, or approxi- 
mately the same distance each way, may be built more 
economically than one of long and narrow proportions which 
contains the same amount of floor space. The cost of both 
material and labor would be less. 

While this was essentially a frame structure, strongly built 
and storm-resisting, the framework was not of the conventional 
two by four studding. To explain more clearly so that one 
may read with a better understanding, the following detailed 
description is given: 

The building rests upon concrete piers, eighteen inches high, 
placed in five rows of seveninarow (Continued on page 38 
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Now Is the Time to Plant More Iris 


R. S. STURTEVANT 





Secretary, The American Iris Society ° 


HO our garden interest may 

begin in the fever of spring 

with annuals, flowers, or 
vegetables, that come to a quick 
maturity, it slowly develops into 
an all-year interest, a growing of fruits as well as of vegetables 
and of hardy perennials, shrubs, and trees, as well as of annuals 
and summer bulbs. And with our first step into the field of 
perennial gardening we find certain families that, each in its 
season, carries the royal sceptre. Of these first familes the iris 
is not the least. In earliest spring come bulbous irises of the 
reticulata section, rare things, and later with the early tulips 
come the first of the Bearded Class, dwarfs to be sure, but 
hardly to be surpassed in their combination of easy culture and 
massed color. As spring advances these bearded irises (the 
“beard” is a ridge of hairs on the center of the lower petals, or 
falls) increase in height and size until by early June they develop 
varieties with four - foot 
stalks carrying many flow- 


Advice on How to Plant and Suc- 
ceed With These Garden Friends 


far less large. An iris flower is 
divided in threes; three falls, 
spreading or drooping petals; 
three standards, erect, large in 
the bearded and sometimes mere 
remnants in the beardless; and three style-branches that arch 
over the falls, usually small in comparison but occasionally in 
the Japanese petaloid. Both groups like sun, the foliage of 
both is effective thruout the season and adds an interest of 
verticality to the garden, and both, tho one likes thoro drainage 
and the other moisture, may be grown in the same garden bed. 
That applies to the well-enriched garden bed. As the soil 
becomes poorer, drier and gravely we are restricted to the 
Bearded, or Pogoniris, as it becomes moister and less well- 
drained to the Apogons. There is another difference in after 
treatment. Use lime and bonemeal] (never manure) for Pogons, 
and no lime, but as much rich manure for top-dressing as you 
please for the Beardless 
particularly for the Jap- 





ers of six-inch size. For 
six weeks these bearded 
irises may dominate the 
garden in every conceivable 
shade of violet, clear yellow, 
white, and blended tones. 
Towards the end of this 
time we have beardless, 
grassy-leaved irises also, 
species from Siberia and the 
Orient, as well as our native 
versicolor and the yellow 
English pseudoacorus. 
These ot their climax in 
the Japanese irises of late 
June or early July, big 
purple or white flowers, flat 
and up to a foot across. 
With the less showy but 
still interesting sturdy 
spuria and ochroleuca that 
succeed them, iris color 
fades, and after July only 
the curious dichotoma from 
China and odd out-of-sea- 
son blooms delight us in 
northern gardens. In Cali- 
fornia there is a year-round 
succession. 

Every gardener can use 
bearded and beardless irises 
but only favored gardeners 
can extend their interest 
into the fascinations of the 
weirdly colored regelia and 
oncocyclus groups, or into 
the more easily handled 
bulbous irises; the winter 
flowering unguicularis, the 
reticulata and orchioides groups of early spring, and the 
Spanish, Dutch and English groups that the florists grow so 
extensively. I shall, therefore, speak only of bearded and 
beardless irises, and the first are not only more infinite in 
variety, but at present at high tide in their popularity. The 
American Iris Society treats all classes, but most of its members 
seem to be chiefly interested in the Tall Bearded group of late 
May and early June. ; 

Now these divisions of irises into bearded and beardless 
sections are not merely botanical, but cultural, and as such of 
great importance to every gardener. I use the word “every” 
by intention because few plants are more easily grown and 
give more pleasure and color at slight expense than irises. The 
Bearded irises have broad gray to green, sword-shaped leaves, 
upright stalks, often widely branched, and large flowers. They 
come from arid regions and open mountain slopes, and sun 
and drainage are the prime requisites. The beardless varieties, 
on the other hand, are moisture lovers, their grassy leaves are 
more slender, and a deeper green, their hollow stalks less 
branched, and, with the exception of the Japanese, their flowers 
far less large. An iris flower is divided in threes; three falls, 
spreading or drooping petals; three standard, erect, large in 











anese. 

Iris roots are tuber- 
shaped rhizomes, their 
natural position on the 
surface of the ground, 
hence surface planting, 
the natural method of 
division the breaking 
apart of each year’s rhi- 
zomes. The roots with 
one or two prongs usually 
come from the grower 
more or less dried, the 
leaf sheaves yellowed, the 
fine feeding roots mere 
shreads, but well-firmed 
on the surface of a good 
bed of fresh leaves and 
roots soon take hold and 
often by another season 
a stalk of bloom delights 
the eye. Bearded varie- 
ties are best bought or 
transplanted soon after 
blooming, beardless either 
then or preferably in early 
spring, but actually all can 
be transplanted at any 
season and can be shipped 
to most localities. 

Easy to grow, persis- 
tent without beeoming 
weeds, essentially unde- 
manding, yet even if they 
were not so gifted I think 
we should still try to grow 
them for their wondrous 
colors. There are no true 
blooms, or scarlets, or 
oranges, but there are velvety deep reds in combination with 
yellow or violet, there are orange beards in contrast with 
lavender, and there are such combinations of white with every 
shade of blue and red-purple from lightest blue-lavender and 
rose to deepest black purple. Some are cream on yellow, some 
almost true pink, and there are blended tones where it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether yellow, or lavender, or pink are dominant 
so subtly are they mingled. 

You may raise irises from seed and it is a fascinating hobby 
for the variation of color is enormous, but commonly it is best 
to buy named varieties. There are hundreds of these, a list 
would be too short, and your best guide is the catalog of an 
iris spécialist, particularly if it gives the ratings accorded 
varieties by the Iris Society. This symposium rates varieties on 
a score of ten points and as it represents a consensus of opinion 
rather than that of an individual it is a safe starting point. It 
is not wise to buy from a general nurseryman, or to select the 
blooming plant in a small collection except as a beginning, 
purely because many poor irises, comparatively, are yet lovely 
and it is not until later that the buyer realizes what he might 
have bought for the same price. There are high and low-priced 
irises, but there are fine varieties at (Continued on page 36 





Grow Apples in Your Backyard 


L. S. GOODE 


COLD winter night—imagine 
this now if you can—a jolly 
group clustered about the 

bright and cheery fireside, and 
what more is needed to complete 
the picture? Apples, of course. How often the combination 
conjures happy memories or fond hopes in all of us! 

But to get all the enjoyment there is in any apple, one of the 
prerequisites is that it be grown by yourself. Therefore, plant 
an apple tree. If your backyard is big enough for two apple 
trees, plant two. If there is only room for one, and one dwarf 
apple tree at that, why, plant it. 
You'll be one step nearer good cheer, 
for any apple you have picked from 
the tree yourself has more real enjoy- 
ment tucked away in its skin than 
another of the same variety you have 
to pick out of a huckster’s basket. 

There is endless variety from which 
to choose. You and the family no 
doubt have your own favorite. That 
is the one to plant. Let the commer- 
cial grower stick to his commercial 
varieties, for he must in order to 
insure his living, but the owner of a 
backyard apple tree can afford a 
hobby. 

Perhaps you like Red June, that 
arly apple that begins to ripen in 
July. Perhaps Jonathan, or Grimes, 
or Delicious appeal to you. more 
strongly. By all means choose the 
one you like and go to it. That is 
your privilege as an amateur. But 
amateurs have to employ certain 
professional methods even with a ‘ 
single tree in order to get results. 

Having decided on the variety you want, order it early. Get 
a good tree. Pay enough to get that sort of tree, and give your 
money to a reliable nurseryman to insure yourself against 
disappointment. 

Now, then, your one or two trees will probably go into a 
place where you do not care to plow, so it would be a good idea 
to get busy this fall and spade up an area about ten feet square 
where you expect to plant. Next spring you will get your tree 


How to Select, Plant and Grow 
Them in the Right Way 


. and what more is needed to complete the 
picture?” 


just as early as possible, say about 
the time the frost is out of the 
ground and you can dig in it. Just 
as soon as you can get a spade to 
work in the soil, dig a good big hole 
and set the tree. Last spring I set about a dozen trees in my 
old orchard and I dug a hole two feet deep and three to four 
feet across for every one of them, simply because the orchard 
is in sod, and sod is not a good place for starting a young apple 
tree. That is about what I would recommend you to do in 
setting your trees. 


Carefully prune broken roots and 


the like. The tree should be set so 
that it will stand about two to four 
inches dceper than it stood in the 
nursery row. You will have to fill in 
a little before you set the tree, and I 
would use top soil for the purpose. 
Spread the roots out evenly, and 
throw in some more good top soil 
about the roots, firming it thoroly. 
Lean the tree slightly in the direction 
of the prevailing wind. Fill the hole 
to within three or four inches of the 
surface, tramp the soil down firmly, 
and throw in three or four gallons of 
water. After the water has soaked 
in, fill the hole up the rest of the way 
with loose soil. Barring accidents, a 
good tree planted carefully in this 
way will come thru in fine shape. 
The main point from now on is to 
keep it growing steadily with no 
setbacks. 

As soon as your tree is set, prune 
the top. If you will bear in mind 
that your tree arrived with only a 
part of the root system with which it ended the previous season, 
you will readily understand why a good deal of top has to be 
taken off to strike a balance. 

Suppose you got a one-year whip. That is the easiest to 
prune the first year. Simply cut it off about twenty-eight to 
thirty-three inches above the ground. The next year you will 
start pruning the tree just about as you would a two-year-old 
from the nursery the first season. 
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In the opinion of a great many professional apple growers, 
the one-year tree is to be favored for planting. The reason 
they give certainly appeals to me in the light of my own experi- 
ence. A one-year-old tree, big enough for the nursery to market 
is usually a stronger growing tree than the average. The one- 
year-old tree is also easier to transplant, a little more certain to 
grow, at least in the northern latitudes where spring planting 
is required. The first cost is a little less and transportation 
costs are less. Of course I know the last two considerations 
will have less interest to anyone planting only a tree or two, 
than to a commercial grower, but the certainty of growing 
certainly has a great interest. 

Of the several different styles of pruning, probably the one 
commonly known as the modified leader type is the best for 
the largest number of conditions. 

A true modified leader tree is 
simply one in which the central or 
tip branch is cut back so that it is 
only a little longer than the side 
branches. The side branches are 
kept balanced with the leader and a 
rather low spreading tree is the re- 
sult. As soon as enough side branches 
are formed to make a good frame- 
work for the fruit-bearing tree, the 
leader is so treated that it becomes 
the highest one of the main or 
scaffold branches. The result is a 
tree which is strong symmetrical, 
and at the same time sufficiently 
open to the light that fruit is borne 
well toward the center of the tree. 

The lowest branch is started at 
about two feet from the ground. If 
a branch is started much lower a bad 
crotch is likely to form followed by 
splitting and early loss of the tree. 
If the branches are started much 
higher, they are likely to run out 
horizontally and sag down till the 
tips touch the ground. 

Here are the main objects of prun- 
ing the first few years: 

Keep the top balanced; prevent 
the top from running too high; 
increase the number of main 
branches, scaffold branches in other 
words. 

Your success with the tree depends 
on the treatment you give your trees, 
and the measure in which you obtain 
the objects of pruning. 

During the first year maintenance of a balanced top is the 
most important reason for pruning. Get this principle in mind 
and half your troubles in this line will be of the past: Compet- 
ing branches will make unequal growth if of unequal length. 

From this you will observe that the size of branches can 
be pretty well regulated at will. Crotches need never occur in 
a tree. Unequal heading back of competing branches starting 
near the same point will serve to keep one branch a lateral, one 
branch a main limb. The shorter the branch, the less leaf- 
bearing area, the smaller the growth it will make. 

Carry this principle into your modified leader tree. If you 
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let the leader get too much ahead of the laterals, the upper 
branches will so far outgrow the lower ones that finally the 
lower ones will have to be cut out. Therefore leave the leader 
only moderately long. Leave weak laterals relatively longer 
than strong-growing ones. Generally leave lower branches a 
little longer than upper branches. Lower branches naturally 
have a little less favorable conditions for growth, and to get 
them to grow equally with the upper branches, you will have 
to leave them a little longer. 

No hard and fast rule can be set down for the length of the 
leader and the length of the main branches at pruning time. 
However, for ordinary varieties, about eighteen inches will be 
the length of the side branches after pruning the yearling tree. 
The leader should be left about two or three inches longer. Due 

to the position of the leader, this 








Grimes Golden bears heavily and appeals to all who 
like apples 


The Delicious apple is rightly named. You'll want at least one tree in the backyard 


small start will serve to keep it a 
leader. 

In making your cuts, cut the leader 
to an inside bud. That is, prune so 
as to keep the leader where a leader 
should be, in the center of the tree. 
In the case of laterals cut to an out- 
side bud to encourage outward 
growth unless the tree is naturally a 
spreading one, in which case you 
may have to modify this rule. 

In the second year the tree should 
be tipped in the late winter or early 
spring to induce it to put out addi- 
tional branches for scaffold limbs. 
Continue heading back unequally so 
as to prevent crotches. Remove 
crossing and interfering or crowding 
branches, and select additional scaf- 
fold branches. Eight or nine laterals, 
altogether, will be enough. 

By the third year the proper num- 
ber of laterals are usually obtained. 
In the third year, watch the balance 
of the tree. If a branch is showing a 
tendency to outgrow the others too 
much, head it back severely. Keep 
all the branches growing evenly and 
watch those lower branches to see 
that they are not overshadowed by 
some of the upper ones. 

From the fourth year on, do as 
little pruning as possible and still 
keep the tree well balanced. Of 
course, crossing branches should be 
removed. Excessive pruning will 
promote vegetative growth rather 
than fruit bearing, so don’t go too strong on pruning. 

If you have a tree that tends to grow wood instead of fruit 
after six or seven years possibly it will pay you to open the 
tree somewhat in the summer by cutting out excess branches. 
Do not head back. Simply thin the tree a little to let in light. 

In order to get good growth in your apple tree, you will have 
to maintain a full quota of leaves, for they are the food fac- 
tories of the tree. You must prevent insects from eating these 
leaves. You must prevent fungus from destroying them. This 
you must do by spraying. 

Apples you'll want in your yard, whether one tree or more. 













The Jonathan is another favorite in many 
parts of the country 












Witloof in the home garden—illustrating the method of digging—cutting off the leaves high above the crown, and 
packing the roots in boxes of soil to be stored in a cool place till needed for forcing 


Growing Witloof for Winter Salads 





HY not have this rare and 
expensive winter delicacy of 
the great city hotel on our 
own table? Can it not be grown in 
our gardens in Vern.ont, Virginia, 


or Iowa? Certainly, is the answer. It is easy to grow and easy 
to force into growth in a warm room or cellar for a continuous 
winter supply of salads, replacing lettuce in a season when 
lettuce cannot be grown without a greenhouse, and deserving 


of introduction into every home 
garden. 

Witloof is an adaptable vege- 
table, suitable for almost any 
state in the Union. In the far 
South, where lettuce and other 
salad plants may be grown in the 
open all winter there is perhaps 
no reason for Witloof, such as 
impels us in the snowy North to 
depend upon it to fill in a wide 
gap in our all the year round circle 
of fresh vegetables. 

As to soil, Witloof thrives in 
almost any kind, but prefers a 
sandy loam, light rather than 
heavy, productive but not too 
rich in nitrogen, deeply dug to 
promote the formation of long, 
smooth roots and well supplied 
with potash and phosphorus. If 
stable manure is used it should be 
old and well rotted. Ground 
heavily manured the previous 
year is better. 

The seed is to be had from 
many of our leading dealers. The 
methods of culture resemble, in a 
general way, those for parsnips, 
tho there are some little kinks 
that it is important to know 
about. Late planting is best. The 
first half of June gives good re- 
sults in the latitude of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and enables us to pre- 
cede it with an early crop like 
spinach. Put in too early, there 
is a strong tendency to run to seed 


which spoils the roots for forcing. Neither is it desired to have 
the roots too large. Overgrown specimens, when forced, do 
not produce such large solid heads as do those an inch and a 
half thick at the crown. The big fellows send out a thicket of 
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How to Grow, Store and Serve 
This Great Winter Delicacy 





Witloof after cellar forcing. 











The tender shoots are used 
in winter salad; the roots are not eaten 


slender sprouts. For the same 
reason we do not thin to wide 
spaces but leave about three plants 
to the foot of row. The rows may 
be eighteen inches to twenty-four 


inches apart. The product of a hundred feet of row will fill 
eight to ten boxes and if one is brought in every fortnight there 
can bea continuoussupply for the family from December to May. 

As with other vegetables sown in early summer, a time should 


be chosen when the soil moisture 
is ample for quick germination. 
If the ground is dry, the seeds may 
be sown in an even furrow and 
watered before covering. A strip 
of old gunny sacking or a narrow 
board laid on the row for a few 
days will conserve the moisture. 
Ordinarily the seed will be up in 
from five to ten days. 

Do not neglect to thin the 
Witloof promptly nor to cultivate 
thoroly and often, for tho you 
are not going to eat the roots you 
have to depend for that winter 
leafage on the food the plant 
stores up during the growing 
season. Seedlings may be trans- 
planted to fill the vacant spaces 
in the rows. 

The tender young leaves make 
excellent greens and the late thin- 
nings may be used for this pur- 
pose, best in a blend with chard 
or beet tops. They have that 
bitter flavor that we noticed in 
dandelions earlier in the spring. 
But do not cut the tops of the 
plants that are for the winter crop 
as that would result in smaller 
roots. 

Witloof is a hardy plant and the 
first autumn frosts will not harm 
it, but before the ground freezes 
it should be taken up and pre- 
pared for later forcing. The roots 
are dug with a spade, the tops cut 
off an inch or so above the erown, 


taking care to leave the central growing point uninjured. Let 
the roots dry a little, then pack in earth in boxes. I find a box 
of the size and shape of a five-gallon oil can convenient. It is 
deep and when filled is not too heavy to (Continued on paye 36 
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Grasses suited to both sun and dense shade must often be used on the same lot to make the 
€ picture complete 


Taking Care of Your Lawn in the Fall 


LONG in August, many a lawn begins 
to look “sick.’”’ Either the summer’s 
dry spells have killed off much of the 

grass, or the lawn has become so worn 
down in spots that it is sadly in need of repair. Or the weeds 
have made such a Jack’s Beanstalk growth that they are 
entirely crowding out the grass. If, therefore, you would have 
a smooth velvety surface of green about your house again when 
spring calls all growing things to life, it is wise to take inventory 
of the lawn’s needs, and to plan some repair work before frost 
comes. 

Most folks think spring is the only proper season to sow 
grass seed. But in spite of that fact, in most parts of the 
United States, reseeding has been found to be quite as satis- 
factory when done in the fall. The last week of August or the 
first week of September is an excellent time. Then the grass 
will have time to grow and to become established before cold 
weather comes on. When sown in 
spring, on the other hand, the grass 


FRANZ A. AUST 


Associate Professor of Landscape Design 
University of Wisconsin 


building, this is a good opportunity to mix 
in some sand to lighten it. An inch layer 
of sand worked in before the fertilizer is 
put on will make a wonderful difference in 
the way your grass seed will grow, and your lawn will be 
permanently improved. An application of lime, from twelve 
to twenty-five pounds for every 1,000 square feet, where the 
soil is inclined to be sour, will also be a help, especially to the 
clover which is so desirable a part of the grassy mat. Sandy 
soil is usually low in vegetable matter, and it is well to work 
into this some peat, or decomposed leaves, or straw manure. 

The kinds of grass seeds to be used will depend upon whether 
all or special parts of the lawn are to be reseeded, and to a cer- 
tain extent upon the kind of soil that is present. 

Where the soil has dried out, and the grass has been killed 
during the summer, as on the terrace and other places exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, both Creeping and Chewing’s 
fescue and red top are excellent. 
These grasses do well on any type of 





seed barely has time to appear before 
all sorts of weeds are on hand trying 
to choke it out. 

The weeds which have already 
grown on your lawn, and these in- 
clude quack and wire and crab grass 
and other plant pests, show up best 
in the late summer where the grass is 
getting too worn out to hinder them. 
They are sure signs of a weakening 
lawn. The first most important 
work to be done, therefore, is to get 
rid of these nuisances and to supply 
something better to take their places. 
If they are very prevalent, it is wise 





soil, and for such sunburned places 
they can be planted alone or in a 
combination mixture with other 
seeds of which they form the 
largest percentage. 

Some lawns have stubborn spots 
where no grass seems to be able to 
thrive because of the heavy shade. 
In the north central states, wood 
meadow grass grows well on most 
of such places. Creeping fescue is 
good under pine trees where both 
shade and pine needles have hin- 
dred the tender shoots from doing 
their best to make a thick mat. 





to reseed the entire lawn. 

But whether entire reseeding is to 
be done, or whether the worn out 
spots are to be “patched,’’ the soil 
should be well prepared on the start. 
Where replanting is to be done, the area should be spaded, for 
spading will destroy weeds better than any other method. 
Where there is a fairly good turf which you merely want to 
replenish, the plot should be raked with a steel rake to loosen 
the soil; then the planting can be done on top of the old grass. 

An application of sheep manure or of complete fertilizer 
should next be added. They will benefit any lawn at this 
season. Complete fertilizer which is spoken of as ‘‘4-8-6,” 
meaning four parts of nitrogen to eight of phosphoric acid and 
six of potash, is good to use in most cases. About ten or fifteen 
pounds for every 1,000 square feet is sufficient. 

Where soil is of hard clay, as is so often the case when much 
of the under soi! has been left on the surface after house 


A beautiful lawn—the most important setting for 
flowers, shrubs and trees 


This is one of the few fine grasses 
which will do well on shady soils. 
If there is a part of the lawn where 
the soil is wet and heavy beneath 
the trees, tough meadow grass is 
suitable. This is not quite so hardy as the others, however, for 
the rest of the shady places which have been mentioned. 
Grass sometimes will not grow beneath trees because the 
trees take most of the moisture and plant food for themselves. 
A sub-irrigation system is one means of remedying this situa- 
tion. Five 3-inch tile are sunk perpendicularly into the ground 
in a circle about the base of the tree. For every inch of the 
tree’s diameter, each tile should be one-half foot distant from 
the tree. That is, ifa tree is eighteen inches in diameter, each 
tile will be nine feet away; if twenty inches in diameter, ten 
feet away, and so on. About a peck of cinders or small stones 
are put into the bottom of each hole in which the tile are sunk. 
Where this system is used, a heavy (Continued on paye 46 











Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Mount Pleasant 








Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps,in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great mn and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 








apparently irresistible 
in their power, and 


OW and then men are born 
who give great promise of bit of pathos which schoolboy 
sublime orators recite, entitled “Old Ben 
Arnold,” portraying the receipt of the news of his treason by 
his own uncle, and his crushing helvlessness under the blow, 
have helped us to forgive a bit. 


reaching the most 
heights of usefulness and fame. They often come out of the 
stark blackness of deep national trial and tribulation; they 
gleam awhile with meteoric brilliancy in the heavens of destiny, 





heartstrings of all of us. 


It is not our purpose 
to strive to reverse the 





then something hap- = 
pens—something snaps ~ 
—and they go out with 
a fitful sputtering, like 
the last glow of a spent 
rocket. 

If we care to retrace 
our steps and search 
deep enough to discov- 
er the causes of their 
deflection from the path 
of honor and service, 
invariably we find that 
some false trait in their 
own characters has laid 
them low and brought 
them the great disap- 
pointinent. Often- 
times, they are full of 
excuses and accusa- 
tions, quick to explain, 
to charge, to deny— 





striving to cover up their own shortcomings like a guilty crim- 
inal—never willing to admit their own deficiency. In the end, 
Time tells the tale, and Time generally renders to every man 


his dues. 


Benedict Arnold, to whose home our pilgrimage is made this 


month, is something of a case in point. 
Here dwelt a man whose vile name has 
come down the years to us as a living 
embodiment of infamy and perfidy, a 
synonym for treachery and duplicity, for 
treason and betrayal. We are taught in 
our histories to despise and to loath him, 
and because of the enormity of his crime 
against patriotism, every other act of his 
stormy career suddenly takes on a new 
and terrible aspect. Many stories are 
attached to his name, tending to reveal 
the shameless character of the man, and 
in accordance with the law that when a 
man is down all will take a swift kick at 
him, he has been buffeted about in the 
mire these many years. And the game 
goes merrily on. 

We hold no brief for Benedict Arnold, 
or for what he did. He was shrewd 
enough to know the full meaning of the 
step he was taking and to calculate on the 
penalties thereof, in case of failure. He 
went ahead with his eyes open and in 
sowing the wind, he reaped the whirlwind 
of national condemnation. 

Whatever our loathing for him may be, 
whatever feeling of repulsion we may 
have at the mention of his name, there 
runs thru all of us a vast streak of pity and 


sympathy for the man. That attractive but fictitious picture 
which some writer has drawn of him dying in a lonely London 
basement wrapped in his old Continental uniform, tugs at the 





verdict of history, or 
soften the sentence 
under which his name 
is prostrated, but in 
justice to the man and 
his great service to the 
country before his de- 
flection from the path 
of honor, it does seem 
worthwhile to recall 
the causes which led 
up to his treason— 
causes which too often 
are never examined by 
people anxious to con- 
demn. Surely we should 
not do less, as ‘we 
visit his home! 





The group of buildings at Mount Pleasant from rear entrance; servant quar- 
ters and the kitchen were located in the two smaller buildings 


OUNT PLEAS- 
ANT, Benedict 
Arnold’s home, is lo- 


cated in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on a high bank over- 
looking the Schuylkill river. It was the most pretentious 
mansion of Revolutionary times in that city, and this house 


played a large part in causing his treason. It might be said 








“T stood on the front steps, in that 
old Colonial doorway, and looked 
out across the garden—”’ 
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that, in one sense, it was the proximate cause of his treason, 


because it produced a circumstance which 
Arnold was unable to overcome in honor. 
After the battle of Saratoga, where 
Arnold was seriously wounded, he was 
brought to Philadelphia by Washington 
and made military governor. This was 
looked upon as the second most impor- 
tant command in the army and was given 
to Arnold because Washington was 
especially anxious to show him honor and 
favor as a mark of his own personal esti- 
mate. Arnold soon was entering into the 
activities of social life in the capital with 
all the reckless abandon and headlong 
impetuosity that he ever exhibited on the 
battle field. He fell in love with the belle 
of Philadelphia, a young daughter of 
Edward Shippen, the richest merchant in 
the colony, and in order to win her, made 
the foolhardy venture of buying Mount 
Pleasant for her as a wedding present. 
Mount Pleasant is said to have cost him 
$100,000 and he paid for it with his 
ones note! The money he used for 
is running expenses he secured in any 
way possible, borrowing from every per- 
son of means crossing his path. It may 
be said in mitigation that Arnold had 
been a man of fortune at the outbreak of 
the Revolution; that he had converted 


every bit of property he possessed into money which he spent 
in outfitting his campaign against Canada. Congress, bein 
hard pressed financially, promised to reimburse him and Arnol 
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looked to Congress to make good this promise. But, in the 
meantime, powerful political enemies had arisen in that body 
and they persistently refused to have him reimbursed. The 
result was that he was “‘left holding the sack’”’ and became so 
harassed by his financial difficulties that it was impossible for 
one of his proud spirit and restless nature to long endure them. 
3ut there was more back of his treason than this—a long 
record of glorious service to the flag, and an equally long record 
of injustice and insult at the hands 
of his enemies—a record which 
should cause us to blush with almost 
as much shame as his own defalca- 
tion. 


N all the annals of military history 

there is no record of a man like 
Arnold. As an able general and 
fearless commander, he stood in the 
very forefront; as a leader of men in 
battle, he even surpassed Richard 
the Lion-Heart; as a man, he is en- 
titled more than anyone in history 
to the title, ‘“‘bravest of the brave.’’ 
As an organizer, disciplinarian and 
tactician, he proved himself to be 
among the best; as a popular idol, he 
even surpassed the great Washing- 
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sent by Massachusetts to investigate his conduct. Arnold was 
furious, saying with truth that he had been treated with in- 
justice to have a committee inquiring into his capacity when 
no charges had been made against him. He resigned his com- 
mand, discharged his men, who sided with him, and returned 
to Cambridge. 

There, before he could secure a vindication, his restlessness 
threw him heart and soul into the projected Canadian invasion. 
A more daring project was never 
hazarded; no man save Arnold would 
have attempted it; none other could 
bring it to success. Imagine an in- 
vasion by boats and canoes of 1,100 
men, thru 200 miles of untrodden 
wilderness, with winter coming on, 
with incredible obstacles to over- 
come before they would have a 
chance to strike at the enemy! On 
one river they had to portage over 
seventeen falls, and at another place 
they carried their boats and artillery 
on their backs for fifteen miles and 
over a mountain range! Arnold was 
the genius who made this possible; 
ever he was present, leading his men 
on, remaining steadfast in spite of 
the desertion of whole companies. 

The campaign ended in disaster, 








ton. His one weakness was his fierce 
pride, which eventually drove him 
to seek revenge for his wrongs, and 
his inability to control his own pas- 
sions. This weak link in his char- 
acter, this inability to control himself, sent him to his ruin. 

At the outbreak of the war, he lived in New Haven, a former 
druggist who had made a fortune as a ship-owner and trader 
with the West Indies. He was captain of the Governor’s 
Guards, and the instant the news of Lexington and Concord 
came, he was in a frenzy of excitement. A mass meeting on the 
Commons found him addressing the crowd and calling for 
volunteers to follow him. The next morning he left town with 
sixty men. Before he reached Boston, he had hit upon the 
daring scheme of attacking Fort Ticonderoga, that impreg- 
nable fortress on which England had spent more than ten 
million dollars. He received permission from the Massachusetts 
Council of Safety to undertake this project and was commis- 
sioned colonel. Three days later, he was 180 miles on his way. 
He soon learned that Ethan Allen was ahead of him; he caught 
up with him, showed his commission and demanded command 
of the expedition, then prudently withdrew the demand and 
offered to serve as a volunteer with Allen. This he did and had 





Mount Pleasant from the front; within these walls 
Arnold planned his treason 





The view to the right from the 
front steps, where old lilacs still 
abound 


the honor of marching thru 
the gates of Ticonderoga side 
by side with Ethan Allen. 

He then pushed on with 
fifty men to St. John’s, took 
the garrison, captured a British 
sloop, destroyed five batteaux 
and captured four others. At 
this time his quarrel with Allen 
had reached Connecticut and 
that colony sided in with 
Allen and a committee was 


XN 


Showing the view to the left 
summer house was evi 






from the front steps, where a 
ently located in the trees 


because of the treachery of an Indian 
guide who warned the unsuspecting 
inhabitants of Quebec so that they 
withdrew all their boats from one 
side of the river. Arnold was delayed so long in crossing that 
he failed to take the town. Here, in a gallant charge, his leg 
was shattered and he was carried back thru the wilderness to 
St. John’s, but only after he had remained all winter around 
Quebec with 800 men giving siege. 

We next find him on Lake Champlain in command of a little 
fleet where he fought a battle of tremendous odds against 
seventy-three ships, whereas he had only sixteen. Having no 
engineers on his own boat, he personally pointed his guns all 
day long. His boat was in the cross-fire of Indians on shore 
and the entire British fleet, but he refused to move. He was 
hulled twelve times. At one time he was the target of forty- 
four enemy guns. He continued the fight for four terrible 
hours, then made a daring sally and escaped to a small creek 
where he beached his fleet, set fire to it and sullenly disappeared 
in the forest. No greater example of personal bravery in a 
commander is known. 

Arnold hurried to New Jersey, where he joined Washington 





The view from the front steps, 
showing the remains of old garden 


paths, and the Schuylkill 


just a week before the battle 
of Trenton, which turned the 
tide. But he was in camp only 
three days until he was ordered 
to Rhode Island. It was at 
this time that the first blow 
from Congress fell upon him. 
That body created five new 
major-generals without includ- 
ing him in the number. All 
of the promoted officers were 
his junior (Continued on p. 42 





HERE are two common types 

of insects attacking our crops; 
one group feeds by means of a 
sucking beak, extracting the liquid 
contents of the leaf; 
examples, plant lice, 
squash bug and thrips. 
The second group feeds 
on the leaf or fruit, bit- 
ing off portions of the 
vegetative structure 
and swallowing it; ex- 
amples, cabbage worm, 
cut worm, grasshopper. 
The control of the 
insects of these two 
groups by means of 
dusts or sprays usually 
requires different 
chemicals, but these 
may frequently be 
combined in one appli- 
cation. 


water as a carrier or fish oil soap spray or a 
kerosene emulsion may be used. 

Biting insects may be killed with arsenic 
applied to the leaf surface 
upon which they are feeding 
or combined with bran or 
other substance into a bait. 
If arsenic is applied to the 
growing plant it must not be 
dangerous to the leaf but 
toxic when taken into the 
insect’s stomach. For such 
purposes, lead arsenate is 
used as it is quite safe in small 
amounts to most plants. For 
quicker action on grass- 
hoppers and cut worms, white 
arsenic is made into a bait 
and scattered on the ground 
This form of arsenic will in- 
jurefoliage severely and hence 
hence must not be used in 
sprays or dust. 


Sucking Insects and Their 
Control 

Plant Lice or Aphids (Fig. 

1). Soft-bodied, long-legged 

insects usually wingless, al- 

tho a few individuals with 

long, transparent wings held 


roof-shaped over the body, are usually found in each group. 
They are generally found in large colonies on the under side of 
the leaf or clustered thickly on the growing tips. 
ranges from three-sixteenths of an inch long for the larger ones 
to others so small the individual can hardly be distinguished. 


The color may be green, yellow, reddish or 
black. 

Control. Dust thoroly with a two-percent 
nicotine (five-percent nicotine sulphate) dust, 
or for temperatures of 60 to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit or for very resistant aphids use a four or 
five-percent nicotine dust. Apply with a duster 
to the under side of the leaf or wherever the 
insects are clustered. 

Lead arsenate for biting insects and bordeaux 
dust for fungus diseases may be used with the 
nicotine dust if desired. 

Spraying the plants with nicotine prepara- 
tions may be substituted for dust applications. 


If nicotine sulphate, the usual commercial form of nicotine, is 
used, a small amount of lye should be added besides soap to 
neutralize the combining acid and free the nicotine. If ‘“free’’ 
nicotine is used, then omit the lye but include the soap. 
Thrips. Active, winged insects about one-twelfth of an inch 


Since sucking insects draw their food from beneath 
the surface of the leaf, they cannot be killed by a non-volatile 
poison such as arsenic. For these insects, nicotine with dust or 





How to Destroy Garden Pests 


E. R. DE ONG 


University of California 


Simple Control Measures to 
Save Your Garden Plants 





Fig. 1—Winged and wingless forms of aphids or plant lice 


Fig. 2—Squash bug; adult, 
nymph and eggs 


The size 





Fig. 2—Adult of Diabrotica 








long. Color yellowish brown or 
black. These insects feed similarly 
to aphids but their feeding is more 
apt to cause the leaves to turn pale 
and dry up. The leaves 
are also frequently cov- 
ered with black specks. 

Prevention and Con- 
trol. Keep the plants 
in a thrifty condition 
with plenty of soil 
moisture. If necessary 
dust or spray with the 
same formula as for 
aphids. 

Squash Bug (Fig. 2). 
A midsummer pest of 
pumpkin, squash and, 
to a less degree, melons. 
No spray will kill the 
adult insect which will 
not also injure the host 


plant, hence trap cropping and hand picking must be resorted 
to as the main dependence. 
strong nicotine dusts. 


The young maybe killed with 
Melons may be protected to a certain 
extent by interplanting with 
squash as a trap crop and when 
the latter is attacked spray it with 
pure kerosene. Hand picking of 
the adults, nymphs and eggs when 
first found in the garden will hold 
them in check. The bugs usually 
gather in sheltered places in trash 
or under boards lying on the 
ground where they may be taken 
quite easily. Burn the dead vines 
and all litter in the garden during 
the fall to reduce the number of 
hiding places of the hibernating 
insect. 


Biting Insects and Their 
Control 

Diabrotica. A green beetle 
with black spots, a closely 
related species to the cu- 
cumber beetle, a smaller 
beetle and with three black 
stripes on the back. They 
feed on the principal garden 
crops, alfalfa and many deco- 
rative plants; for the latter, 
hand picking is the chief 
dependence. Vegetables may 
be sprayed with arsenate of 
lead (powder), the neutral 











type being the safer, one pound to fifty gallons of water. Apply 
carefully on both upper and under sides of leaves. The illus- 
tration shows the long, slender antenna which distinguishes this 
insect from the beneficial coccinellids, or ladybirds, the latter 
having a very short, knobbed antenna often concealed beneath 


the head. 

Cabbage Worms. Pale green caterpillars, one 
inch long when mature. The adult is a white 
butterfly with black spots. This insect attacks 
cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, nastur- 
tiums and other plants. Spray the plants up to 
the time they are half grown with arsenate of 
lead (powder) one pound per fifty gallons of 
water, using also two et of fish oil or resin 
soap to cause the liquid to spread over the 
leaves. Hand picking may be resorted to in 
small gardens. 

Cut Worms. Fat, greasy, naked caterpillars 
which feed on the stalks of young, tender plants. 


These worms commonly burrow an inch or two into the ground 
just at the base of the last plant fed upon. By scraping away 
the soil the worm can usually be found and killed. Poisoned 
bran bait may be scattered around the plants where the cut 
worms have been feeding or, better still, (Continued on page 31 
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What Flowers Brought to One Backyard 








: ; Thousands of backyards like this one in Dayton, Ohio, are waiting for a few packets of flower-seed and intelligent effort 
to transform them into “things of beauty.” Surroundings may discourage one, but these pictures prove they may be 


subordinated by careful planning 

















Three simple rules of landscape gardening were used in the beautification of this modest backyard: (1) Leave an open 
space; (2) plant in masses; and (3) avoid straight lines. You can do as well in your yard 
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Taking the Wrinkles Out of the Wash 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


RINKLES in the past have 

been always the bane of the 

ironer and the goal of the 
inventor! Today the twain 
have met and one sort of 


Let These Suggestions Help You 
With Your Laundry Problems 


inverted stool-like thing which 
rotates and also descends upon 
the clothes, not to poke fun but 

poke out the dirt. 
Your Requirements: All 





wrinkler has made it possible 
to remove wrinkles with dis- 
patch and pleasurable effort. 
And another has made the 
most important and most 
arduous labor of the home 
an interesting, intriguing and 
less expensive performance. 

In this case we will let the 
last be first and take up the 
question of the washing ma- 
chine. 

But before we begin “oper- 
ations,” I want to tell you 
truthfully that whereas I 
think all electrical household 
appliances are the only thing 
to adopt, whereas I think 
they are making the home a 
unit, the laundry a joy, the 
kitchen a lovesome place and 
the wife a_ self-respecting 
person and not a drudge, 
whereas I believe all these 
things, I want to be the first 
to tell you, even tho you save 
money and save effort and 
save time, that labor-saving 





devices do not work by magic; that labor-saving devices de- 
mand time, that they demand more brain than brawn and they 


need your time to understand 





and care for them wisely. Few 
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people writing of these things 
face this; I do, for I don't 
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want any of you to think that 
machinery can be carelessly 
handled or mindlessly used, 
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STOVE 








because if you are of this 
opinion, you will be disap- 
pointed with your purchase 
and buy no more, and above ~- --~7 
all I want you to have them all 1 
for your convenience, your 
health, your economy and 
your families’ happiness. 
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A wee kitchen with electric stove, electric washer, dishwasher, and 
fireless cooker. The overhead dryer shows a convenient arrangement 
for a small kuchen or laundry 


parts of the washer which 
move or turn, etc., must be 
covered, so that neither you 
nor the clothes will be in- 
jured. The metal used must 
be non-corroding. The ma- 
chine must be built for “wear 
and tear’ (but not of the 
clothing). Simplicity must 
be the key note. The washer 
must be easily cleaned. 

The wringer must be as 
nearly all metal as possible, 
must be adjustable, and must 
have a safety device to re- 
lease automatically the finger 
or the button, should either 
stray in uninvited. It must 
be possible, too, to swing the 
wringer to any position over 
the tub. 

The motor must be out of 
the way but be easily reached 
for oiling. The insides of the 
drum must be seamless and 
cornerless. For real con- 
venience the washing ma- 
chine must be attached to 





the water supply, for the carrying of hot water and the empty- 
ing thereof is “no picnic,” as the Irishwoman said of her chil- 






































So we are back again to the 





laundry which with your will 
can be made into a delightful 
place, without odors, without 
rush, without back ache, with- 
out rough and “reddy” hands 
and tired feet. 

The Queen of the Laundry: This is unhesi- 
tatingly the washing machine. There are 
many types sold, but the four which I think 
it necessary to know about are these: the 
cylinder, the vacuum cup, the dolly and 
the oscillating. 

In the cylinder type, the clothes are put 
in the cylinder, and the motor, when set 
going, revolves the perforated cylinder 
drum forcing the water thru itself and the 
clothes. The cylinder revolving one way 
and then the other submits all the contents 
to a thoro dousing and washing. The 
vacuum or suction type employs two or 
more vacuum or inverted filter-like cups 
which revolve up and down on an axis and 
suck out the dirt as they come down on the 
clothes. In the oscillating type there is no 
extra device to suck, thump or touch the 
clothes. Here the drum itself is rocked, or 
swung or moved on its bearings and the 
water highly agitated thoroly washes the 
clothes. The dolly type employs a little 
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A suggested arrangement for a “ laundryetie”’ 


dren’s excursion to the country. 

Now, even tho you have all these things 
correct and you know not how to wash 
clothes, you are as badly off as you were 
before. 

A few points might well be given here: 
use white soaps. The soapless powders are 
excellent, for then rinsing is uncomplicated 
with suds. Rub off neck bands and grimy 
things a bit before putting them into the 
drum. Also see that your family do not 
wear their things long enough to make the 
dirt extraction too difficult. This is ethical 
as well as practical, so do the two often 
combine! 

While one batch of clothes is washing, 
the other can be rinsed. 

Always separate the body clothes from 
the flat pieces. 

Use the directions which come with your 
washer—use your brain unstintedly. 

An hour’s washing ought to 
do the family clothes and the 
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A layout for the family laundry 
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baneful tradition or washday 
be turned into futurities of 
bliss. Place your tubs near 
windows so that steam will go 
out as the light my come in! 
Hot is better than boiling 
water. The latest~thing in 
washing machines is the little 
gas stove beneath the drum 
to heat the water where hot 
water avoids man’s dwelling! 
The New Wrinkle versus 
Wrinkles: Some say this is too 
big or too expensive for the 
little house, yet I know some 
women who say it is the “one 
thing” they would have bar- 
ring none but the washing 
machine. So if you haven’t 
one now, it will come in time if 
you want it, and a few words 


about the wonderful thing wil! 
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not be out of order. The electric ironer is primarily a shortener 
of the ironing process. It takes about one-fifth the time to 
iron the household ironables with the ironer than with the iron. 
To be sure, there are things that the sad iron can do that the 
electric ironer is not quite adapted to. But on the whole if you 
have a four bed home, your ironing is easier and more rapid and 
saving in time, money and effort and there are few things it 
cannot iron. 

It is mainly a long padded roller passing by with its ironables 
under a heated metallic shoe. The shoe is adjustable to thick- 
nesses of material and is 
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as the dark Mammy would say, and that keeps hot a long while 
and a handle that doesn’t drag your fingers too near the heat; 
it must get hot rapidly and retain the heat despite the damp- 
ness of towel or what not. Of course, as should be said with 
all electricity-consuming things, it must not eat up too much 
current. The contact must be easily made with the circuit. 
Irons cost around six dollars and two are ample for you. If 
you are going to have an ironer, one iron will do. Have your 
attachments near a rigid ironing board which if necessary will 
fold up against the wall. You can have one made or buy them. 
A sleeve iron, slim and 
trig, is useful. A good 





either heated by elec- 
tricity or gas. It, as well 
as the other motorvated 
(our own word) devices 
runs on the ordinary 
electric light circuit. 

Some of the rollers are 
of wood; some are of 
metal; take your choice. 
The newer machines are 
simplicity itself and have 
no levers to work nor 
pedals to tread. A little 
finger on a button and 
the shoe moves out or 
against the linen to be 
ironed; the speed of the 
roller is in some cases 
adjustable as passing 
under the shoe, and in 
some instances there is 
a pilot light to tell you 
whether the circuit is open or closed. Some ironers are fur- 
nished with benches. Some have racks on which to hang the 
laundry as you iron it. In some, your clothes are visible as they 
go thru, in others they are not; in fact, this is true of the very 
best. Choose an ironer open at one end so that you can iron 
collars, bands, etc. Also choose one which has practically no 
levers, pedals, etc. The less machinery the easier to manage. 

Get a guarantee here as well as when you buy any device 
and go to the best maker. We cannot emphasize this too many 
times. 

Have an oil can about and attend to your job as the directions 
tell you. 

In ordering your ironer let them know the width of your 
largest sheet or table cloth. The usual household ironer size is 
forty-two or forty-six inches, or approximately these dimen- 
sions. Two and one-half lyards width material or ninety-inch 
material can be folded twice and ironed 
in the forty-six inch roller. Provide 
almost ten more inches of floor space 
than the given roller dimensions in the 
catalog would imply. 

There are some small ironers on the 
market; while not being quite as useful 
as the large kind they fill a decided 
need in the small home. These are 
about from fourteen to twenty-six inches 
wide. Some fit on a fourteen-inch shelf 
and some have a substantial basis of 
their own. 

The same thing applies to the care of 
these things as to any other device 
except that it is well before saying good- 
bye to it, to rub a bit of wax over the 
shoe to prevent rust and when you are 
preheating it for the ten-minute spell, 
take a spatula and scrape off the wax or 
any starch that might have clung since 
“the last ride.’ Use your old ironing 
rules for dampening, etc. 

The Flat or Sad Iron: I am most 
enthusiastic over what the manufac- 
turer is doing today with the flat iron. They come in three 
heats, or one heat, or thermostatically and regulatable heat. 
They come ready for any voltage or any size hand, they come 
for travelling or “staying put”! They come so that they can go 
backward or forward, with no turning necessary. What you 
must choose is the one that you like best. Get the one you feel 
fits your hand best, has better balance and the one that you can 
move into the little interstices of pleats and tuckings. Why, 
there is even an iron that has two points, so it doesn’t matter 
which way you iron! They weigh from three to fifteen pounds. 
The six-pound size is the popular weight. 

The iron must have a good element that will not “bust out,” 





A suggested arrangement for a cellar laundry the 


A simple wooden ironing board, self- 
sustaining, and folding up when 
not in use 


supplement to the iron 
or ironing machine and 
added to the ordinary 
ironing board is a litle 
slender sleeve ironing 
board! 

The Dryer: We think 
this is not necessary in 
the little house. But let 
us whisper that there is 
one that takes up little 
room, is heated by a gas 
burner and air is forced 
about and thru the 
clothes by a swift elec- 
tric fan. 

Small Ironers and 
Washers: There are 
small ironers made for 
small apartment. 

Small washing machines 
are rapidly being made which are put into the tubs so that no 
extra floor space is necessary. Some of these are excellent; 
some are not. They are usually of the suction type. New ones 
are being perfected now which are not of the suction type but 
agitators. Agitators in this field of life are not dangerous but 
exceedingly safe and sound. 

In the case of the small ironer they of course demand that the 
clothes are folded more often and therefore the process is not 
quite as rapid as with the larger ones where there is less folding 
to do and therefore less ‘acreage’ to smoothe! 

These infant progeny and prodigies are of course a trifle 
less expensive to buy than their parents. 

Last month we took up the savings and costs of some pieces of 
electrical machinery, but in this article we will but reiterate 
some of the savings of the laundry in order to. make this a com- 
plete story in itself. 





With the electricity at the high rate 
of ten cents per kilowatt hour you will 
save $71 with the washer per year, to 
say nothing of the saving in health and 
spirits. With the ironer you can easily 
save $48. 

The cost of the sad iron is higher than 
for the ironer because the ironer is 
heated by gas usually and the electric 
iron has to be heated by electricity. 
Yet the use of the electric iron is so inex- 
pensive that no one need consider it 
anything but as life’s chief convenience 
asset. 

The Laundry Layout: The best way to 
lay out your laundry, if you have a 
separate room for it, and we hope you 
have, is approximately like the sketch 
accompanying this story. The idea, of 
course, is to have everything so placed 
that you waste no steps in handling 
either your laundry or yourself. 

Another exceedingly helpful thing is 
to have the laundry chute from the 
main living room transfer the laundry 
to the laundry without extra emptying of hampers and the 
like. When you are ready to do the laundry take it out and 
sort it on a sorting table in piles; either keep it in piles on the 
long table or put it in baskets. Then transfer it to your wash- 
ing machine which is attached to the plumbing and tubs. The 
dryer, if you can afford one, or the overhead inexpensive dryer, 
which is a slatted wood affair using the heat of the room as it 
rises, should be at the left of the tubs and the other table near 
behind it in order for the material to be ready to be ironed, 
dampened down, etc. This dryer is on a pulley so that it is 
never in your way. 

(To be continued in the September issue) 





RUITS are more 

and more valued 

because of their 
food content and 
the elements they add to the diet. With most of us they find 
a justified welcome in the cycle of the day’s meals in puddings, 
ices, salads, pies and kindred preparations, and also served 
uncooked. 

But there is no reason why a well-stocked preserve closet 
should not contain a proportion of fruit juices, which we find 
useful in many ways thruout the entire year. They are excep- 
tionally fine on point of flavor for sauces, sherbets, creams and 
foundations for gelatine dishes, while for making various 
drinks for use during the fall, winter and following months 
they should be found in more homes than they are. A goodly 
quantity of juice canned unsweetened provides the material 
for winter jelly making, with or without the add.tion of pectin, 
as the particular fruit may demand. 

During the hot summer months fruit juices are irresistible 
for making frosty, tinkling drinks. Chilled grape juice, for 
instance, used alone or in ‘ombination with ginger ale accom- 
panied by wafers or crackers and cheese, makes a delicious 
extemporaneous treat. 

In the preparation of any fruit, especially of the berries, 
freshness is a good share of the story.’ Pick when in good condi- 
tion, and use as soon as possible. The cleansing too, is very 
important; one of the best methods of washing is to put the 
berries in a colander and dip it in and out of cold wat r. 

Leaving the berries or other fruit in water for any length of 
time is not desirable, for some of the freshness and flavor will 
be lost. Be careful not to wash too much fruit at one time. 
Many make this mistake and the result is crushing of fruit. 

When the juice is to be canned remember to sterilize the 
jars and covers thoroly. This is one of the most important 
ways of preventing spoilage. Too much cannot be said in the 
way of care on this point. As a further precaution, in the final 
process of sealing, before storing the jars, it is well to pour 
boiling hot paraffin over the tops of containers to make them 
absolutely air-tight. 

Straining fruit juice either in making jelly or in preparing the 
juice for canning is apt to be done with much 
effort. There are now on the market a number 
of useful devices which take the effort out of 
this step. They consist chiefly of a framework 
with an attached and easily replaced bag of 
cheesecloth, and the whole attachment will fit 
over your preserving kettle in such a way that 
all you have to do is to pour the juice thru the 
bag. They are inexpensive and a decided im- 
provement over the old method of the home- 
made bag which it is such trouble to use. To 
pour the juice into the jars secure a funnel for 
that purpose. Otherwise you have to grasp the 
kettle firmly, using holders which soon heat 
thru, and try to pour the contents into the jars, 
or try to fill the jars from a cup. Using either 
method without the funnel means that there is 
more chance of spilling the juice and a possi- 
bility of waste. A general and aa 
satisfactory method of pre- ae. 


Wash your berries inthis fashion. Donot 
let them stand in water 
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paring the juice consists of nA = 
cooking the fruit in a preserv- re <n 
ing kettle until soft. Then € ofe- 
strain, and eitheradd thesugar ‘3. - ~~ SS 
and reheat, finally pouring in Fa ie eS 
hot, sterilized jars, sealing and So Le = 


processing in a hot water bath ae 
near the boiling point for some 
, thirty minutes, or use the same 





Let Fruit Juices 
Serve You 


Thruout the Year 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


These Suggestions Will Be 
Valuable To You 































One of the ways in which fruit juice will serve you 
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process omitting the 
sugar if the juice is 
to be made up into 
jelly later. For the 
juice which is to be used in the near future I usually find it 
unnecessary to use the hot water bath but use the open kettle 
method instead, especially when preparing only small amounts. 

Specific recipes for making fruit juice syrups for summer 
drinks and for canning combinations follow. I find it an excel- 
lent plan to begin as soon as possible to can some of these cen- 
centrated juices for immediate summer use and keep a jar 
always on hand in the icebox. It is surprising how hospitality 
and homemaking are stimulated by the comfortable thought 
that materials for an iced drink are at hand ready to use. 
Otherwise one’s first instincts of offerings a little cool-off treat 
to a hot visitor or an industrious gardener are all too apt to be 
checked by a reflection as to the time required for assembling 
materials for even such easily made drinks as iced tea or 
lemonade. 

For lemonade mix the strained juice from a few lemons (and 
lemons, you know, are one of our valuable assets, even tho we 
don’t raise them in the garden), with an equal part of sugar 
and keep in a preserve jar on ice. For tea in the summer I 
always plan to drain that which is left over from luncheon on 
the chance of its being needed in the afternoon. We find that 
with a bit of mint from a near at hand corner of the garden 
and a few strawberries from the ever-bearing strawberry bed, 
we have punch at a moment’s notice. 

By the way, a bouquet of mint appeals to the eye as well as 
to the palate and should frequently decorate the ample pitcher 
consecrated to summer drinks. 

Currant juice makes a delicious addition to any sort of fruit 
punch or iced tea combination, or to use in making the old- 
fashioned Currant Shrub. For it, press the juice from two quarts 
of currants, allow one cupful of sugar to each pint of juice and 
stir to thoroly dissolve. When used add one cupful of the syrup 
to a pint of crushed ice and water, grate a bit of nutmeg on 
each glass and serve with straws. 

To conserve currant juice for all summer or later use, put 
the desired amount of ripe currants in a preserving kettle, add 
a cupful of water to start the steam, crush with 
a potato masher until the juice flows well, boil 
until soft and strain thru a jelly bag. Then add 
three-fourths as much sugar, bring again to a 
good boil and seal in sterilized jars or glasses. 

For Raspberry Vineyar or Shrub place six quarts 
of ripe raspberries in a large bowl, pour over them 
just enough cold vinegar to cover (dilute if very 
strong), let stand in a cool place thirty-six hours, 
crush the berries thoroly and strain thru a cheese- 
cloth bag. Add an equal measure of sugar, boil 
ten minutes, skimming, and can, boiling hot, in 
hot sterilized jars. To use in drinks, fill glasses 
with chipped ice, and add two tablespoonfuls of 
syrup to each glass, or use as a flavor for fruit 
punch. 

Currant and Raspberry Syrup: Crush two 
quarts of currants and one pint or more as pre- 
ferred of raspberries in a pre- 
serving kettle; add four table- 
spoonfuls of water and bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Drain thru a jelly bag, add an 
equal measure of sugar, boil 
rapidly for five minutes, skim- 
ming, and seal in hot, sterilized 
jars. This is one of the most 
delicious of syrups for summer 
drinks; use (Cont'd on page 39 


Substitute a device similar to this for the 
home made jelly bag 
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In larger gos, a gate 


A more pretentious arch- 
way can be used in the Gateways and Arches for Your Gardens « Lm np dh 


larger gardens. 
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You can use the same 


Sapling and tree trunks 
idea in your garden. 


have been combined to 
create this unusual arch. 














, What more attractive 
A simple irontrellis may ' and inviting entrance 
be erected at slight expense and will last indefinitely. could one desire than this inexpensive rose arch? 
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Build Your Water 


Pools in 


August 


Every Detail In 
Successful Water 
Gardening Carefully 
Considered in This Article 


ANY people do not realize that it is better to start your 
water garden in the early fall. The spring may be late 
and work pressing, making it hard to finish your pool in 

time to plant the tubers. Then, too, it does not give a chance 
to try it out and see if you have made a successful foundation 
for your water garden. The expense in constructing a cement 
pool is not as large as one is apt to think. The cost can be 
determined by the size of the pocket book. Undoubtedly 
cement is the best thing to use. Cne can, if they like, convert 
an old tub into a pond lily receptacle or a half-barrel is some- 
times used for this same purpose. They are not as durable, 
however, as the former way of making and they have to be 
renewed almost every year. 

For the forming of this feature, one should first determine 
the most attractive place for its construction. This depends 
upon the size of your garden lay-out and as to whether you 
wish an individual pool or a larger one where a greater pro- 
fusion of tubers can be grown. For the former it is better to 
have it in one corner making it a feature by itself, rather than 
a part of the main design. In formation it should be dug down 
to a depth of from twenty-four 


ment the water. This was put in from one to two feet deep, 
according as to whether the tubers could be planted direct or 
whether they were set out in tubs, so that they could be re- 
moved whenever it was necessary to clean out the pool, and 
also to protect them indoors during the winter months. 

Many people make the mistake in overcrowding the pond, 
still others do not realize that cold water is injurious to them, 
and that the water should stand several days before planting 
and when refilling is necessary it should be done by water that 
has been standing in a tub or barrel for a few days so that. it 
may attain the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

In planting, one should remember that each tuber spreads 
over from eight to nine feet of surface room. This will deter- 
mine the number that are available for a small backyard pool. 
As to coloring,that is a matter of choice, some preferring a solid 
effect while others feel that a mingling of different tones brings 
about more artistic results. 

There are two kinds of Nelumbiums, the hardy and the 
tender; the former can be planted any time from April to 
September. In order to bring about the best results, it is better 
to wait until they start into 
growth, which is about the 





to thirty-six inches with a cir- 
cumference to fit into the 
situation. After the earth has 
all been removed a foundation 
should be made of irregular 
rocks, and doubtless there are 
many on the ground that can 
be made to serve this purpose. 
They should be kept in place 
by a setting of mortar, being 
very careful to keep the shape 
and to sink them all to the 
same level. Over this put a 
thick layer of cement using 
two parts of sand to one of 
cement. 

In order to have it in right 


first of May. These varieties 
can be kept over during the 
winter months. If the water 
is removed from the pond, 
the pods carefully straight- 
ened out, and the covering 
deep enough to resist frost 
is placed over them. All this 
can be done in the fall if you 
like so that they are ready to 
start in the spring. 

Tender lilies, however, have 
to be treated entirely differ- 
ent. They will grow luxuri- 
antly under the same condi- 
tions as the hardy but require 





condition in the early spring, 
this should be attended to 
either the latter part of August 
or any time up to the middle of 
September, for it is fatal to construct it when there is danger 
of frost. It is better to fill it in several inches deep with straw, 
old leaves, or possibly compost. The reason for this is that it 
it is less apt to be injured by the frost, if covered over. As 
soon as the spring sets in, all this covering can be taken out 
and, if necessary, another coat of cement can be placed over 
it. It depends upon whether you wish to leave it rough or with 
a curbing as to the finish. If the latter, a wooden form, can be 
constructed into which the cement is run, to keep it in place 
and to give it the flat edge. 

It is now ready for filling. The soil used should be three 
parts rotted sod or top soil that has previously been mixed 
with one part cow manure and allowed to rot so as not to fer- 


Water lilies broaden the interest and scope of the backyard 
garden considerably 


more shelter and warmer 
location for best results. They 
can never be put into the 
soil before the weather be- 
comes warm and settled, and on no condition can they be 
harbored outdoors during the cold winter months. 

For better growth, a top dressing, allowing one pound to each 
plant of ground bone should be scattered over the surface of the 
water early every spring, and dried blood manure cast on the 
water, allowing one pound for every ten square feet of surface, 
is advisable. This insures more rapid growth and stronger 
plants. 

Many people contend that they are mosquito breeders. This 
is not so if gold fish are put into the pond. One pair will in- 
crease enough for a good sized pond, altho it is better to put in 
several in case any of them die. They are invaluable in that 
they eat up all the larva and insects (Continued on page 33 
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VERY Hup mobile owner 

profits irecaiy. in better 
remade and lower costs, by our 
policy of building only one 
chassis type. 


| Obviously, such a plan is a 
manufacturing economy; and 
| the savings it produces are de- 
_ voted to making all important 
_ Hupmobile parts and processes 
| precisely as fine as those used 
-1n cars of much higher price. 


| Out of this policy springs the 
extraordinary loyalty of our 
| owners. 


|For they find its advantages 
pact. in the way the Hup- 
| mobile lasts, and in the way it 
keeps going without anything 
like the usual frequency and 
cost of bothersome adjustment. 


















Some of the houses our Home Builders’ Department has designed 


Cozy and Artistic Homes 


S long as home-lovers are seeking cozy, artistic homes 
and where can you find one who isn’t?—that long will 
there be a demand for the appealing types pictured on 

this page. 

They’re the sort of homes that give you a feeling of ease and 
comfort the minute you see them—and the best part of it is 
you will find that either one can be had at a very moderate 
outlay. 

The cottage at the right is built on a northwest corner lot in 
a very nice residence section of one of our progressive mid- 
western cities. It has had favorable comment from many 
people, and its owners have unlimited opportunities to sell it. 


And at the left is one of the most popular shingle types. 
The walls and roof are entirely of shingles, except for a belt 
course of wide siding below the first story window sills. 

The entrance is from a stoop into a vestibule, from which a 
coat closet opens; this entry is at one end of the living room, the 
stairs are beside it, and beyond a door leading to the basement 
stairs and to the kitchen. 

There is a corner fireplace beside the door to the dining room, 
where it will serve both rooms. The porch is entered from the 
dining room—one might like it extended so as to get a door 
from the living room also. 

On the second floor are three bedrooms and a bath room. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 9 


The house itself is small, yet the arrangement is so complete 
that it will give accommodation for a good-sized family. 

Stucco forms the exterior, over frame construction, with 
shingles in the gables, dormers and roof. 

The living room extends across the front opening off a 
vestibule, which contains a coat closet. Directly behind and 
to the left are the dining room and kitchen—on the right, 
chamber, bath and sewing room (the sewing room could easily 
be used for a sleeping porch as it has four windows). 

The stairs to the second floor start from the back hall. Three 
good chambers, all with good closets, are on the second floor 
besides some space for storage. 

A combination grade entrance and basement stairs are a 
convenience of the service part of the house. There’s a full 
basement under the entire house, with boiler room, fuel room 
and other accommodations. 
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Floor plans for design No 9 














Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 10 


You will notice that the bath room is placed over the sink in 
the kitchen so that the plumbing pipes are as direct as possible. 
These rooms are built in under the height of the roof so as to 
have full height of ceiling. All bedrooms have good-sized 
closets. 


Answers to Questions—Any ages rtaining to the plans 
li 


shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. (Always 


enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope). 
195 
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Floor plans for design No. 10 
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LONG RUN” 








SILVERTOWN is the one word that means “cord tire” to the world. 
No need to add “cord” or “tire.” SILVERTOWN means both. But 
now it is also the one word that means “One Quality Only.” For 
SILVERTOWN is the product of a one-quality policy. We center 


thought, skill, and care on it, and make it the perfection of cord tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg 











(GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 









































plenty 
WATER 


under pressure 


upstairs 














downstairs 


garage 


out of doors \" Ne Ws Y 


125 


-0.b.factory 


With pump 
capacity of 
gal. per 
hour ;35-gal. 
galvaniz 
tank; and 
60-cycle 
motor 


The Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Home 
Water Plant delivers an abundance of 
running water under pressure at a cost 
of two pennies a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or home light 
plant system. Simple, automatic, 
quiet and dependable. 

Literature and the name of your dealer 
will be gladly furnished on request. 
Other types and sizes at proportion- 
ately low prices. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 
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Among Ourselves 


WHEN KILLING WEEDS ON WALKS 

Probably a good many readers of the May issue 
of Fruit, Garden and Home were grateful for the item 
under “May Reminders” telling of the sulphur 
mixture to destroy weeds and grass in garden wal 

he suggestion, however, seems to go not quite far 
enough, as it failed to give any proportions stating 
how much surface the quantity mentioned—namely 
fifty or sixty quarts~-would cover, so some figures 
on the subject may not be amiss. 

For about two thousand feet of walks, averaging 
fivé feet in width, of gravel and brick walks, and a 
drive-way, we use 48 to 50 gallons. 

Our table of proportions scaling down from that, 
accerding to the amount of surface to be treated, 
is as follows: 

480 to 500 feet of walk 

240 to 250 feet of walk 

40 feet of walk 

All estimates on walks five feet wide. 

As the sulphur mixture is absolutely harmless, 
it could do no harm to use a little more than neces- 
sary rather than not quite enough, but these figures 
may serve as a sort of guide to someone who has 
an ordinary sized town lot to plan for. 

All such mixtures should be applied early in the 
day, in hot, dry summer weather, so as to have plenty 
of time to get in their work on the roots. In rainy 
weather the effect is either weakened, or washed 
away entirely, and lodges then in some place where 
it is not wanted 

Care must be taken not to sprinkle over the edges 
of the walks or one will have a strip of bare ground 
alongside, which is somewhat unsightly. And all 
growing plants one wishes to save—small shru 
and even the roots of young trees should be pro- 
tected by being covered carefully with thick layers 
of newspapers, sloping down toward the walk, so 
that the poison will be confined where it is wanted, 
and not kill growing plants on the beds.—Evelyn 
Latta Lutes, Tiffin, Ohio. 


STORING VEGETABLES 

Perhaps you will like to hear from another ad- 
mirer of your fine little magazine. 

It was a gift, sent to me and several others, one 
of them residing at Whittier, California, where it is 
also highly prized. 

It would difficult indeed to find a way to im- 
prove it, as it is a perfect guide to all that makes 
a good home. 

The landscaping, fruit growing, and poultry 
departments are of great value to us as we are start~ 
ing a fruit and poultry farm and are anxious to show 
a fine landscape view to passersby. Perhaps some 
of your readers would like to know how to store 
vegetables for winter so they will remain in perfect 
condition. 

Beets, carrots, salsify and parsnips packed in layers 
alternately with maple leaves will be as fresh in the 
Spring as when taken to the cellar. Place a deep layer 
ef leaves in barrels or boxes, then a layer of vege- 
tables, making each layer of leaves about three 
inches thick. Have seen beets nice and fresh after 
resting two seasons in leaves, and further the leaves 
are much lighter to handle than sand.—Mrs. I 
Hydorn, Seville, Ohio. 


LIKES OUR MAGAZINE 

I have just finished looking over the April Fruit, 
Garden and Home. Also saw your letter asking for 
more subscriptions. I am going to send you some 
for I think it a splendid magazine and hope to see the 
improvements you speak of, the colored illustrations 
most of all. I like the advertising you carry, too. 
I had just been wondering where I could get Water 
lilies to try and the Fruit, Garden and Home's 
advertising columns solved the problem for me. May 
I criticize just a little. I read George French’s article 
on Dahlias and liked it very much but when they 
write those things why don’t they tell in what state 
they live and whether in the central or north or south, 
so we can compare their climate and wind conditions, 
with what we have to contend with?—Delsie Dixon, 
Bostwick, Nebr. 


ATTRACTIVE TO BIRDS 

A responsive chord was touched when I read Eliza 
Dana Weigle’s appeal to our good magazine, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, to stress the necessity of attract- 
ing the birds to our homes. She has found, as have 
others, that it is no easy matter to attract the birds 
to our ap and keep them coming each season, 
especially when we live in town. There are so many 
things tofrighten ‘he birds, and the absence of shelter, 
such as trees, shrubs and vines, and water to drink 
and to bathe in are such necessities to them that they 
must, in some way be provided for them. 

Only a few days ago a pair of house wrens returned 
to an old mildew ved gourd where they had nested 
for years. A new house is being built near by and the 
birds seemed distressed by the noise of the pounding 
and the presence of the workmen, and in a little 
while they left and I have not seen or heard them 
since. I very much fear I have lost my wrens that 
had been such cheerful companions during the past 
summers. 

In an experience of more then twenty years in 
trying to attract the birds to my home, I have 
found that planting some of the native fruit trees, 
pe: and vines, t that birds feed upon in the wild, 
have helped materially in bringing the fruit and 
seed eating birds to my home, and saved the culti- 

vated fruit as well. Birds willeat the wild fruits every 
time in preference to the cultivated, if they are 
accessible. I will add a list that I and some of my 
friends have found very helpful. 

Among the trees the best to m 
Mulberry, Morus rubra; Flowering 
florida Bird Che Prunus Pennsylvaniac. Among 
the shrubs are: Blue Cornel, Cornus alternifolia; 
Cornus candidissima, Gray Cornel, Silky Cornel, 
Cornel sericea; Ked Osier Cornel, Cornel stolonifera; 
Common elder, Sambucus canadensis; and the differ- 


12 gallons 


mind are the 
ogwood, Cornus 


ent varieties of the Tartarian honeysuckles. The 
vines are the Japanese boneysuckle which is very 
attractive to the Cardinal Grosbeak in the winter 
It affords shelter as well as food. The Cardinal is 
also fond of the seed of immature grapes that have 
dried on the vines. I plant sunflowers near the house 
and they never fail t bring the Goldfinches as soon 
as the seed are grown. 

I hope this list may prove as helpful to others as 
it has to me.—Mrs. M. E. Charles. 


“SOME CANTALOUPE EXPERIENCE 

After a few very successful experiments with 
“Hearts of Gold” mn lanted between new 
settings of King raspberries, P feel I ought to give 
my fellow readers a few lines of information. 

I had noticed so many dried out, sorry looking 
patches of new berries on best of berry soil and soon 
made up “| mind as to its cause. 

So after I had set out canes in rows 7 feet apart 
and 28 in between hills of 3 canes in éach, with 4 
cantaloupe seeds set closely in hills between every 
other raspberry hill, I trimmed to 2 sprouts in about 
3 weeks. From this city lot I realized more dollars 
than from same size of ground without the rasp- 
berries or about $200 from my experimental A. 
and my raspberries are almost a perfect stand. They 
were planted within an hour of time they were dug 
up, and cut with a corn knife against a block of 
wood carried in left hand, to about 8 inches high. 
In this manner a patch can be trimmed in a short 
time. This method applies to new settings only, as 
shade would dwarf cantaloupes the second year. 

As for the cantaloupes, I have found the “Hearts 
of Gold” vanety far more profitable than raspberries 
or strawberries as they require a shorter season of 
cultivation, are longer keepers, and a more delicious 
dessert is indeed hard to imagine. 

In fall of 1921 from a scant half acre I sold for 
$390 after deducting about 1,000 given away as 
samples or eaten on the place, besides thirty pounds 
4 bs « grade home grown seed worth half as much.— 

K. Ostgard, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


DON’T BE WITHOUT FLOWERS 

Among Ourselves is certainly a neighborly de- 
partment. Let us have another page by all means. 

I was glad of the instruction on datlias and gladioli; 
mine blew over last year. I shall certainly cut the seed 

off my columbine. I have eight fine plants just 
in front of the house and tho they last a month I 
shall be glad to make them last longer. 

I've had splendid success with roses; I use the 
soot from the kitchen range and plenty of ashes 
I rake the lawn and put the grass on top. I once grew 
fine roses in the pile of rubbish and ashes left by the 
last resident. 

And here is my message to those who think it 
won't pay to ny Sines Gesten they might move. 
Don’t go without flowers another year. You can 
dig up at least a part of your roots and take with you 
(and they are no harder to move than anything ps 
and you can leave some to encourage the next 

— who moves there—Mrs. Alice C. Bayliss, 

hapin, Iowa. 


BEEKEEPING MY HOBBY 


For forty-three years beekeeping has been my 
side line and hobby. We have always had plenty 
of honey for our own use and the surplus has brought 
in considerable cash besides. 

To the person who is not afraid of a sting now and 
then, beekeeping is a side line that is both interesting 
and profitable. First of all, however, do not get the 
idea that some writers seem to have, that there is 
no hard work connected with the business. You will 
find that if the bees are properly attended to in the 
beginning of the season and at the close of the honey 
flow, that there is a considerable amount of hard 
work to be done. Bringing to the house supers 
filled with fifty or ty pounds of honey from several 
hives, you will fi find, is something like work. 

To make a success of keeping requires quite 
a lot of study and watchful care of each individual 
colony in the apiary. To have all your extra hives 
and supplies ready and use them properly at the 
beginning of the honey season. If you fail to put on 
your supers when the bees are ready for them you 
will encourage swarming and get plenty of increase, 
but not much honey. Give Som plenty of storage 
room and proper ventilation at the beginning of the 
season aul ime will get a good crop and keep down 
the swarming fever. This is one of the secrets of 
success. 

For the small Setar. the gardener and the 
on ay man, — is a side line that will be 

th — profitable.—E. L. Reynolds, 
Chief, Mich. 


GETS BETTER EACH MONTH 

This morning I decided I would write and let you 
know just what we think of your lovely magazine. 
It is by far the best publication of its kind that we 
have ever seen and some magazines at five times the 
price cannot hold a candle to it. It just seems that 
every su ing issue is better than the one previous 
was, and we surely thought that nothing could beat 
the February number, but along came the March 
number and is just as g or even better. Now as 
to the articles themselves. Take, for instance, the 
article on “The Part Paint —— in the Home” 
seems to have been written exp’ y for me, as I 
am planning on going over a few jamais in my house 
This article is worth many times the price of tb 
magazine to me. And then those lovely embroidery 
designs with such reasonable prices attached. There 
is no excuse for anybody not having attractive 
homes, with this lovely magazine to aid them. 
I hope you will not neglect the crochet designs as I 
am a great crochet artist and I am sure there are 
many women like me 

The articles by Ellis Parker Butler are a sure cure 
for the blues.—Mrs. H. Lindhout, Steger, Ill. 
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Bulldog furnace. It comes to you completely 

erected —goes through any door — fits any 

height of basement—and you install it your- 

as self in less than two hours! “Getting it up was just work enough to settle 
“ my supper,” says Wm. Allman, of Topeka, Kansas. 


And the comfort you get! Don’t put up with old fashioned stove heat or 
some outworn furnace—when you can so easily get the latest and greatest 
advance in scientific heating. Burns almost amy kind of fuel, from hard 
coal to cheap screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night! And it gives so 
much heat for so little fuel that the Bulldog users are amazed! 


You may want to burn coal — but just to show you how the Bulldog burns 
even the very lowest grade fuel, read the following letter: 


Heats Home for 25c a Week! 


Edward R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, N. D., writes: “I can run my Bulldog 
furnace steady for fourteen days in normal weather conditions on the actual 
cost of fifty cents! Hard to believe, is it? That’s what some of my neighbors 
thought until I showed them! We have an unlimited amount of grain screen- 
ings in this country. That’s the fuel I’m using.” 


Most Heat; Least Fuel Best Furnace He Ever Saw 


W. L. Stowe, of North Reading, Mass. “The Bulldog is the best furnace I have 
says: “I have had all kinds of heaters and ever seen. To say I like it would be putting 
can truthfully say the Bulldog gives the it mild. Our house is as warm as summer 
most heat with the least fuel care.” and it was that quick installed.”— John 


Hardman, Foxboro, Wisconsin. 

2% Tons Heats 5 Rooms Banks Fire Night and D 
One user says: “I burned only 2% tons of anks Fire Nig an ay 
coal last winter and heated five rooms and oo J. Farrell of Shermerville, Ill., says: 
bath.” Another says: “Gives me8& degrees “I have had to keep banked fires night and 

temperature in below zero weather!” day to keep the temperature below 70°.” 
That’s what Bulldog owners say about this wonderful furnace. And 
there are many more letters just as enthusiastic. Get our FREE Book! 
Read these letters. Write TODAY! 


‘ 

2 Puts it in your Home 
The Bulldog —Then only $10 a month ! 

| Only $10 down brings you the 
| y Bulldog, so that you can ex- 
Urn a amine it and judge for your- 
self. Then, if you decide to 
a he pay only $10 a month. 
e have factory connections 
( 0 ! in both East and West and 
mes Completely Erected ” we ship from the nearest point. 


Remember, the Bulldog is different and better, with many bill. The exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for 
oy a eae gg features oat one Raf eaptinee ~ coal, but enables you to keep a wood fire over night. 
our free k. Send for it today! The Bulldog is the only The Bulldog i 
- = - q og is the only furnace whose heat can be regu- 
— of + y Pe pracy oe giving be gee or lated by a mere touch of the foot on the register upstairs. 
ge Of alr, it is the only furnace Wi py P —_No fussing with chains or pulleys! But get our FREE 
radiator, which receives all the direct rays of the fire. BOOK and find out ALL about this WONDERFUL 
Complete combustion of all gases saves 25% of your coal FURNACE. Write for it TODAY! 
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) ® 
Send for Free Book’! | 21:0: s00s, eyo |, 


Let us show you how to have Remember, the Bull- Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 
all the heat you want—where dog comes to you for catalog and $10 down offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 

you want it — and when you only $10 down; then 

want it—and save money. $10 a month. Get ready now for the 












































Learn how our amazingly low _ winter blasts to come. Give your wife ID bakes ccsnsschevengons oc vocccccccccceoscsecoooocosees 
price has been made possible and kiddies the best there is. You can 
by standardization. do it easily. Send the coupon today. 

AdE1EESE 00.20 cc00ccceccceee PPITTTITITITITITIT TTL 








19th Street and California Avenue, 


Babson Bros., Department C-247, Chicago, Illinois 
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Note how the charming scheme of decoration success- 
fully harmonizes with oak floor 


Interior Decorators say: 
‘‘start with the floor!’’ 


Start with the floors. To 
give attention to your Wall 
tones and the character and 
harmony of the appointments, 
to the exclusion of your floors, 
is to overlook the beauty 
spots that lend the final touch 
of refinement to every phase 
of interior design. 


Many leading decorators 
now specify Perfection oak 
flooring because of its won- 
derful finishing qualities, per- 
fect uniformity and gratifying 


durability. 


No home now may be said 
to be really modern that lacks 
this everlasting wood in every 
room. You will find that broad 
expanses, lustrousand velvety, 
give perspective for a more 
effective setting. Your care- 
fully selected pieces show to 
better advantage. Your walls, 
pictures and hangings indi- 
cate a finer taste. And above 
all, there is a homelike spirit 
pervading each room. 


If you do not find Perfec- 
tion Brand Oak Flooring on 
sale, write us and we will give 
you the name of agoodlumber 
dealer near you. 


We would like to mail youa 
copy of our latest booklet, 
“The Overlooked Beauty 
Spots in Your Home.”’ Simply 
drop a postal and ask for it. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING COMPANY 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


PERFECTION 














Brand Oak Flooring 
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Growing Dahlias From Seed 


Continued from page 7 
the plant until the level of the soil reaches 
to the first pair of leaves. Since dahlias 
develop large, fibrous root systems some- 
what similar to sweet potato plants, they 
require deep setting. 

The soil should be r ch garden soil, not 
too nitrogenous, but it should contain 
plenty of phosphates; these may be added 
in the form of bonemeal, one-half tea- 
cupful to each plant at the time of setting 
in the garden. The fertilizer should not 
be deposited in a heap under the roots of 
the plant but should be worked into the 
soil with a garden fork so that it may be 
within easy reach of the young rcots. 

The summer cultivation is practically 
the. same as for tomatoes. It may be 
found that the tender plants wither for 
the first day or two after being set in the 
garden. If such should be the case, they 
should be shielded from the sun by pro- 
tectors, made from newspapers. It may 
be necessary to water the plants also 
from time to time. They must have 
plenty of water during their growing 
period, but the soil should be well drained 
at ailtimes. 

Soon after being set in the field, the 
plants should be staked. Use a wooden 
stake, about seven feet long, driving 
about a foot of it into the ground. It will 
be necessary to tie the plants about the 
stake three or four times during the sum- 
mer. Use preferably strings made by 
tearing up old rags, because strings from 
these will not cut nor scar the tender 
shoots. It is better to prune the plants, 
following some such order as commercial 
growers of tomatoes use. If they are not 
pruned, they put out too many shoots, 
the flowers are small, and the bush may 
become infected with mold and mildew 
because of its dense growth. It is better 
to allow only two or three main stalks to 
grow from near the ground. The top 
of these should be cut out with a pocket 
knife when they reach the top of the 
stake, thus throwing the vitality of the 
plant back into the main shoots — a 
process that will develop lateral branches 
and flowers. 

The plants should be kept free of weeds 
thruout their growing period; they may 
be plowed as one would tomatoes, or soil 
from a hoe may be pulled up over the 
roots from time to time. It is best, how- 
ever, not to bank them too high. Never 
allow a crust of dry dirt to form about the 
stalks. It should be the endeavor of the 
grower to keep a blanket of loose soil 
in the middles between the rows in ex- 
tremely dry weather. Such a blanket may 
be formed by running a hand cultivator 
up and down the middles every few days 
in the summer. To maintain tidy appear- 
ing plants, it is better to cut the old 
flowers when they show signs of shatter- 
ing. 

By September the plants will have had 
time to display their blooms, and the 
eager grower will then know which ones 
are worth keeping. If he lives north of 
Tennessee, he may find it necessary to 
remove the tubers from the earth to pre- 
serve them over winter. In latitudes as 
warm as Tennessee, the tubers may be 
served by simply mulching the ground 
over them with straw, provided they do 
not become so soggy in the soil that they 
rot. To keep well the tubers must be in 
a dry atmosphere. Use fresh, clean sand, 
free of vegetable mold. Place a layer of 
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sand in a cracker (wooden) box, next 
place a layer of the tubers on the sand, 
and then completely cover the tubers 
with the sand. Work the sand about the 
tubers with the fingers every few days to 
keep all the air spaces filled. Keep the 
box in a cool, dry atmosphere, in a place 
where the tubers will be subjected to 
neither extremes of heat. A cellar is 
probably the best place to stow them, 
provided the air is dry. Dahlia growing 
is a great game, a game that grows more 
interesting to amateur gardeners from 
year to year. 


Buying a Garden Hose 


There are just two kinds of garden 
hose—depending upon the way they are 
made—the “sheeting” or wrapped hose, 
and the “molded” hose. Good hose in 
either style is made of real live rubber, 
and a strong cotton fabric. The things 
to avoid are rubber that looks old and 
dead, also adulterated substitutes. The 
best test is elasticity. If the rubber in 
your hose can be stretched, and then re- 
sume its former shape, you need not fear 
that it will prove just a “‘one-season buy.” 

For ordinary purposes about the home, 
the sheeting hose has been most popular. 
It is made up over a seamless rubber tube, 
by wrapping with a rubberized cotton 
sheeting. Then this may or may not have 
a coat of rubber on the outside. The 
quality of a wrapped hose depends upon 
the grade of rubber, and the number of 
plies of sheeting used. 

Molded garden hose is composed of 
three separate tubes of rubber, which fit 
one over the other, with braided cotton 
jackets between them. The molded hose 
is somewhat heavier, and it is stiffer. It is 
usually a little more expensive, but it has 
the great advantage of being almost kink- 
proof, so it does not develop those aggra- 
vating soft spots which are the sure fore- 
runners of a leaky hose. 

Size is more important in buying hose 
than most people think. To get the full 
flow it should be at least an eighth inch 
larger than the water channel of your 
faucet or other fittings. These are usually 
about one-half inch; so a five-eighths hose 
is a good choice. Don’t get a larger size 
than you need, for it is not only heavier 
and more expensive, -but has a lower 
bursting pressure. Remember that the 
size of garden hose is measured by the 
inside diameter, and not the outside. 

Two very common practices are fatal 
to the life of any hose, however good. One 
is leaving it out in the hot sun; the other 
is bending it sharply, as around the corner 
of a porch or when hung up on a single 
peg or spike. All rubber deteriorates 
very rapidly in the heat, and it is especi- 
ally sensitive to the direct rays of the sun. 
Just as rubber bands in the office and jar 
rings in the kitchen will ‘“die’’ if left ina 
sunny window, so the surest way to ruin 
your garden hose is to leave it on the 
lawn after using. 

A good hose will last fully twice as long 
if kept on a reel and stored in a dark, cool 
place. A brick garage is a good place, or 
the basement if it is not too damp. In 
the absence of a reel, provide three wooden 
pegs to hang the hose, arranged in such 
a way as to keep the loops round. 

Another point in the care of rubber 
goods is to keep them away from oil. Oil 
is a preservative of leather, and makes it 
wear better, but the action is just the 
opposite with rubber. 
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When to Order Hardy Bulbs 


Have you ever planned to have a tulip 
bed when tulips were in bloom and for- 
gotten all about it until tulips were 
blooming again? I know a number of 
people who have done this repeatedly. 

Catalogs of fall bulbs are usually at 
hand about August or September, for by 
September most of the bulbs are ready, 
but it is not time to plant them. October 
and November are the best planting 
months unless it be in the extreme North. 
This does not apply to; the Candidum 
lily which can be had in August most 
seasons and should be planted just as 
soon as possible. All lilies lose vitality 
if kept out of the ground exposed to the 
air, but the other hardy lilies are not 
received until November. The Candi- 
dum sends up a thick bunch of leaves in 
the fall that spread out on the ground and 
live over winter. To be sure and get all 
your bulbs in time and not have them out 
of some kinds you want especially bad, 
you will do well to place your order just 
as soon as you can get the catalogs, and 
if you want some Candidum lilies order 
a few without waiting for the catalogs. 

One advantage about the early order- 
ing is the special good will of the dealer, 
which will be shown by your getting the 
pick of the stock of the grade ordered. 
The dealers appreciate getting orders 
they can fill before the rush season is 
upon them. It costs no more to buy 
early and sometimes it costs less if there 
chances to be an unlooked-for shortage 
in some lines. Your bulbs are at hand 
when you are ready to plant, and you 
have just what you ordered instead of 
substitutes or shortage. Most dealers 
will gladly mail you by parcel post each 
kind of bulb as it arrives, but you can 
as well request them to hold them for the 
main shipment where you have no Candi- 
dum lilies or bulbs for house culture, as 
you will not need to plant them anyway. 
You will then get the bulbs by the 
middle of September most years. 


Growing Roses From Cuttings 


Roses may be grown very successfully 
from cuttings. Take your cutting in 
September or October and stick the end 
in a ball of clay. Remove all leaves but 
the ones at the tip and hold the cutting, 
allowing the top to come to the surface 
of the ground or a little above it. 

Fill in dirt around the cutting to a 
depth of two or three inches and place 
over it the glass jar which will project 
a little above the ground. As the cutting 
grows lift the jar, filling in more dirt as 
you raise it. In the spring, after the 
weather is settled, you may remove the 
jar entirely and finish filling in the dirt 
so that it is level with the ground. 

You will find that you soon have a 
sturdy little rose-bush nicely started.— 
Elizabeth Dale. 





PERENNIALS 


To be sown late July or early August. 
Small plants to be started April or 


October. 
1. Columbine. Kee seedlings 
shaded until matured. Ordinary soil, 
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“is the World’s Standard Specialty 
Wood for its particular uses—not 
merely an alternative commodity” 


We recommend Cypress only where it is best for you. 


Builders and prospective builders will be intensely interested in the 
following excerpts from the U. 8. Government Report on Cypress— 





‘Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!” | 








Tide Water 
Cypress 
emp & & @ CUAMGRRE 
“The Wood Eternal” 


Bulletin 95, Department of Agriculture, Forest Service: 


(You know the conservatism of Government Reports. ) 


“With CYPRESS You BUILD BUT ONCE.” 


“CYPRESS is put to almost every use as an in- 
terior trim for houses.....natural color or stained..... con- 
tains little resin..... thus affords a GOOD SURFACE FOR 
PAINT, WHICH IT HOLDS WELL.....popular..... 
for kitchens, where it is subjected to dampness and heat..... 
shrinks, swells or warps but little..... For the parts of houses 
exposed to the weather it serves equally well. AS SIDING 
IT PRACTICALLY WEARS OUT BEFORE IT DE- 
CAR ecees made into porch columns it retains its shape, 
holds paint, and has sufficient strength..... It is placed as 
cornice, gutters, blinds..... and railing, and is much used for 
Porch Floors and steps.....Much CYPRESS lumber is 
employed in the construction of SILOS..... The FARMER 
puts the wood to many uses..... ITS LASTING PROPER- 
TIES FIT IT WELL for curbs..... Resistance to decay 
fits it for stable floors and timbers near the ground, as well 
oe gates, and especially for fence posts.....one of 
the best available woods for picket fences, because it shows 
paint well and holds it for many years, but lasts a long time 
without it..... widely used for this purpose..... in regions 
remote from its range..... It is PRE-EMINENTLY 
FITTED for (greenhouse construction) ..... where it is 
called upon to resist dampness, excessive heat, and all the 
elements that hasten decay..... sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else..... the builder needs”... .(etc.) 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Garage, a Sleep- 
ing Porch, a Pergola, or just a Garden Fence, remember— 





sun or half shade. Varieties bloom in 
succession from May to August. 

2. English Daisies (Bellis perennis). 
Need sunshine and good soil. 


3. Larkspur. 


4. Pansy (Viola cornuta). Good for 


carpeting rose 











SouTHERN Cypress MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, or, 1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 













INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER 


DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. ” a 
‘Tose Poon Fee US. Pe Orve 
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oak any a 
special thickness of 
oak flooring, called 
3% inch, can be laid 
over the old wom 
soft wood floors. The 

arance will be 
same, and the 
wearing qualities as 
epee asif oak floors 
been laid when 

the house was buile. 


Nature's Gift of 
e Everlasting Beauty 


three rooms 
YOU CaYe~x> 
most about 


OUR living room is the center 

of home life, a place of hospi- 
tality and good cheer, and should 
above all else, be livable and 
comfortable. 


OAK FLOORS have character, dignity, 
and charm. There is something in the 
very ‘feel’’ of oak beneath the feet that 
suggests comfort and ease; it is Nature's 
gift. and the beautiful grain and variety 
of figure that characterize oak cannot be 
reproduced. When finished to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room, an oak 
floor becomes ina decorative, as well as 
in a practical sense, the correct and mod- 
ern foundation for the living room. 

Oak flooring in the dining room, because 
of its richness and beauty, contributes to 
the sense of well-being and enjoyment. 

The atmosphere of the bedroom should 
be restful, quiet, and conducive to sleep. 
Oak floors, finished to conform to the sub- 
dued tones selected for the furnishings, 
are delightful in their invitation to deep, 
restful sleep. 


A booklet on oak flooring, 
its uses and advantages, with 
colored plates of alsbes, 
will be mailed you on request. 
Write today for your copy. 


Oak FLOORING BUREAU 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 


OAK FLOORS 
seem friendly, com- 
panionable. They 
are enduring, eco- 
nomical, and sani- 
tary— suitable for 
all the rooms. 
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How to Wire Your Garage 


EARLE M. COOK 


These Simple Directions Will Aid You in Doing Your 
Own Work 


IRING as a general thing is not 
done by the home craftsman, either 
because he thinks it is dangerous or 
thru fear of shock from the current. If a 
few simple precautions are observed it is 
not at all dangerous either to you or the 
property. 
If you wish to wire a garage or extend 
a light to the coal room or attic, you can 
do so by following these simple instruc- 
tions. It is a comparatively easy matter 
for as a rule, the wiring is generally ex- 
posed in the locations where you wish to 
make connections.. The 
type of wiring we describe 
here is called knob and 
tube wiring and is the 
kind most generally used. 
First make a current 
tester. This is merely a 
socket with two short 
wires extending, the two 
outer ends bared of their 
insulation for about an 
inch, and a common in- 
candescent bulb in the 
socket. To use this, 
look over your wiring 
at the place where you 
wish to start making 
your wire connec- 







USE - TEST- LGHT 





GOOD - SPLICE - For - TWO~ENDS~ 


ACROSS- CURRENT war 


the other wire. After having found the 
source of current you now have a place 
to start from. It is best to do all wiring 
before connecting to the live current, you 
then will have no trouble with burnt 
out fuses, for you may test out with the 
test light as described. 

You wil now need some 14 gauge 
rubber covered copper wire for the inside 
and some exterior wire for outside use. 
You can get all materials from any 
electrician or electrical supply house. 

Get a quantity of knobs, tubes, leather 
headed nails. A roll 
of rubber tape and 
a roll of friction 
tape, some loom tu- 
bing, solder, screws, 
and the kind of 
sockets and switches 
you want. 

For tools you will 
need a ratchet brace 
a five-eighths inch 
auger bit, to drill 
holes for the tubes, 
a hammer, an old 
jack knife, and some 
means to melt your 
7” solder, whether sol- 

dering copper, blow 









tion, usually this 
is the point closest 
to your extension 
| —pick out the two 
wires—that are as 
near as you can 
find to the two 
main or current 
wires, | 
Now, turn off || 

the current at the || | 
meter switch, take | 

an old jack knife 

and scrape away 

a small piece of 

the insulation from each wire; you may 
now safely turn on the current again, 
take your tester and touch one wire of 
your tester to one wire of the current 
leads and the other wire of your tester 
to the other wire, holding only the in- 
sulated portion of the tester wires in your 
hand, or better still if you have a pair of 
rubber gloves use them. If the light 
lights brightly as it should these are the 
main wires. It it does not light or burns 
dimly you are probably on one side or 
the other of a switch lead, try again on 
another wire, you will probably have 
to go clear across a cellar or attic for 

















torch or candle, and 
one or two pairs of 
pliers and wire cut- 
ters. 

To wire a garage 
the best outlet will 
be in the attic for 
as a general thing 
the wiring is ex- 
posed here and the 
outside wires will be 
above all obstacles. 
| First find the point 
nearest the garage 
in the attic wall 
close to the current source, start from 
the current source, as established by the 
tester. Nail a knob about two or three 
inches from the main wire at each splice 
and nail along the rafters at least every 
four feet from support knob, or if you 
have to cross rafters, bore holes thru 
keeping each pair fourteen inches or more 
apart. Now start stringing the wire. 
Make a twist once around the first knob 
and wind the end back around the wire 
two or three times, then string the wire 
tight making only one turn around each 
knob except theend ones. Bore two holes 
in the wall at least fourteen inches 
apart slanting downward and out 
for the outlet tubes, bore a cor- 
responding pair on the garage and 
fasten your outside insulator brack- 
ets either side of these holes, insert 





mere 


romney 


~~ we oO 


na—_e bee | 
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the tubes from the inside out so they 
will shed rain. 

You are now ready to stretch the 
outside wires, this wire is an asphalt 
covered and wrapped wire especially 
made for outside wiring and is different 
from the inside rubber covered wire. 

Stretch this wire with very little slack, 
fasten to each end by wrapping once 
around the glass insulator and wrapping 
the end three or four times back around 
itself. You are now ready to attach the 
current wires. Thread them thru the 
insulators, bend them down and up with 
a lack curve as seen from the illustration, 
and splice onto the carrier wires, solder 
and wrap, and you are done with the 
outside work. 

Next string your inside garage wires 
and attach to the socket. This can either 
be a pendant on a cord, a porcelain re- 
ceptacle with a wall switch in series. 
This is connected in series with a break 
in one wire going to the lamp as shown 
in the illustration. 


How to Destroy Garden Pests 


Continued from page 16 


broadcasted over the plot before planting. 
Dried lumps of the bait should be gath- 
ered and destroyed as it is dangerous to 
poultry or other animals. 

Formula for poisoned bait to be used 
for cut worms or grasshoppers: 

Wheat bran, 6 pounds; white arsenic 
or paris green, 4 ounces; molasses (sor- 
ghum), one-half gallon; water enough to 
wet thoroly but not to be sloppy. 

Red Spider. A tiny plant mite that 
feeds on a variety of plants but especially 
beans and squash. They cluster on the 
under side of the leaf in large colonics and 
when examined under a hand lens the 
mites may be seen running about in the 
strands of webbing. Attacked leaves 
turn pale and wither. 

Control. Spray with sulphur pastes or 
dust with sulphur. Spraying with fish 
oil soap is effective but more dangerous 
than the sulphur. 

Gophers. The cheapest method of con- 
trolling is poisoning, which should be 
supplemented by trapping, flooding and 
fumigating with carbon disulfid. 

Poisoning. The following formula has 
proved the most successful: 

Sweet potatoes, parsnips or carrots, 8 
quarts; flour paste, one-half pint; strych- 
nine alkaloid, powdered, one-half ounce; 
saccharine, one-sixteenth ounce. 

Chop the vegetables or cut them with a 
knife into one-half inch cubes. Make a 
thin paste of flour and water and boil for 
a few minutes. Stir the strychnine and 
saccharine into one-half pint of the cooked 
paste and pour it over the chopped vege- 
tables, stirring until each piece is coated. 
Two or three of these cubes are to be 
dropped in each runway. 

Locate the main runs by means of a 
steel prod, drop in the poisoned bait and 
close the opening. Poisoning is most suc- 
cessful in the late fall, before green feed 
starts and after the first heavy rains. 

Carbon disulfid may be applied by 
means of a ball of waste saturated in the 
liquid and dropped into the run, or the 
gas may be pumped into the burrow with 
any of the special machines which are on 
the market for this purpose. In either 
case the opening into the run should be 
closed immediately after charging. 

The careful and cautious use of in- 
secticides and poisons will destroy your 
garden pests. 
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MILLIONS OF MILES 


Thousands and thousands of farmers 
have covered millions and millions of 
miles in Overlands equipped with the 
present type of rear axle. 









Not a single one of them has reported 
a broken rear axle! We believe this 
record stands alone in the Overland 
price class. Throughout, the Overland 
is sound as a dollar. 










Ask the Overland dealer in your 
buying center to explain all the points 
of Overland mechanical superiority. 









WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New, 













Towne SDD 


Roadster $525, Red Bird $750, Coupe $795, Sedan $860; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 











DRIVE AN OVERLAND AND REALIZE THE DIFFERENCE 
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has published another valuable book 
including Peterson’s Master Lists of ¥ 
Peonies and Iris, conveniently classify- 
ing these two most famous flowers in 
broadside form. Your copy is ready. ; 
rite for it. You will find it easy to j 
select the varieties you want intelligently. 


In it we are offering the world’s } 
oupings of both of ) 
these splendid flowers. : 
PETERSON’S | 
7 
are ina class i 

by themselves 

—strong, hardy 

and vigorous. Noted for 

their brilliant hues, coloring 

and fragrance. 

Peterson’s unique guarantee states plainly 
“We will replace with three, any plant 
blooming not true to description.” We 
will also replace any article that might be 
received in bad condition, 


PETERSON’S 


= 1s J 


speak beau-“\y 
tifullyoftheirown W 
merit. We classify colors §& 
in both Peonies and Iris, seasonable bloom- 
ing periods, and fully describe each kind and 
variety, representing the gems of the best 
Peonies and Iris known. 


» Our New and Special Offer F 


This year we remove the only remainin: 
uncertainty by definitely mtihien actua 
number of eyes each size of plant must have. 
This removes the guess, and addsa new and 
certain feature to our own make-good 
method of doing business. We now give you 
five different sizes of Peony roots to choose 
from and specifythe minimum number of 
eyes each size must have. You know in advance 
ust what you are getting. Iris shipped after 
uly 1. Peonies after September 1. Orders for 


sahanehhehaeaanadinnds 


oar a ry PE UFRPOTETETWRTTTTTeTErTYYT 
> ae 


one and two eye Peony divisions must 
received before October 1. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 


3 
This removes another uncertainty. Even 
though you know theexact variety you want, 
our uniqueguaranteeof l4years assures youot | 
getting them. You also know the number fF 
of eyes you will get and the exact cost of § 
delivery. 

Send for Peterson's book. Use our Master 
Lists of both Peonies and Iris in making 
your selection. They are helpful and valu- 
able—just ask for the book. It is without 
cost to you. 











Wm. A. 
Peterson, 


Proprietor 








E 


Peterson Nursery 


30 N. La Salle St 


9 at kor: kere) 
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N authority on the sub- 
ject claims that trees 
‘ should be transplanted 
in the dead of winter. When 
| a tree is moved from one 
| environment to another the 
| plant receives asevere shock. 
If this moving is done during 
an inactive period there will 
be less danger of death and 
certainly less molestation of 
tiny roots. The earth as it is 
cut away leaves a seg- 
ment encompassing most 
of the roots, which, be- 
cause it is frozen solid, 
remains intact. And if 
the tree is not too large, 
the removal can _ be 
brought about by means 
of pick-axe and shovel. 








| shrewd brain, a 








So much work is con- 
nected with winter tree 


| transplantation when 


the tree is of large size, 
that the larger trees are 
seldom moved at this 
time. In order to move a large tree with- 
out damaging the roots, the home owner, 
anxious to save several years by planting 
large trees, finds himself confronting the 
problem of how best to do it. Trees cost 
money, like any- 
thing else. On top 
of the initial cost is 
added the cost of 
labor. 

But given a few 
spare hours, a knack 
for tools, and a 


home owner can ace 
complish much on 
little capital. Trees 
growing along a 
creek just out of 
town can often be 
obtained from the 
owner for a mere 
fraction of what the 
tree would cost if brought up under nur- 
sery surroundings. A few hours of an 
afternoon the next time the family goes 
picnicking will perhaps unearth real gems, 
worthy of any town or city lot setting. 
Then a conversation over the phone, per- 
haps, with the 
owner, a dick- 
er for the se- . 
lected trees, 
and all is 
ready for the 
moving. 
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Fig. 3—Tree after proper trans- 
planting 





Fig. 2—Showing tree ready for moving 
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Transplanting Trees 


ERSON . 












the trees, the conveyance was 
devised and built. Figure 1 
shows the parts used. Here 
we have four side pieces, four 
threaded rods and a sled. “A” 
is built not unlike an ordinary 
wagon end gate. The rods “B”’ 
may, in fact, be end gate rods, 
or they can be made from 
round iron, cut to the proper 
length. The other side pieces 
“C” are built as shown and the 
parts, when assembled, form a 
rather rigid box with- 
out top or bottom. To 
complete the moving 
equipment a sled of 
two-inch lumber with 
2x4’s or 2x6’s used for 
the runners. The sled 
should be slightly larg- 
er than the box. 

After the tree has 
been loosened the box 
is assembled about the 
roots, and any corners 
which expose roots are 
filled in with earth and tamped down. 

The one side of the hole is widened to 
form a gradual incline and with the tree 
tipped to one side, the sled is shoved 
under and the tree again righted. Once it 
is set squarely on 
the sled, it is ready 
for the journey. Tho 
the sled is best for 
moving over ordi- 
nary ground, four 
small wheels, each 
of a size, can be 
bolted to each end 
of the two runners, 
if the trip is to be 
made over paving. 
When the new loca- 
tion is reached, the 
box is taken down 
and the tree is 
dropped into the 
hole and planted in 
the usual way. Since a tree will require 
pruning anyway, the excess overhead had 
best be removed before the moving, to 
prevent a possible upset. Figure 2 shows 
a tree, boxed in and mounted on the sled. 

While on the subject of tree transplant- 
ing, it might 
be well to cite 





a case where 
it was desired 








to grow sev- 
eral trees on 
a knoll of al- 








The other 
day, a man 
living on the 


A- Zz reguired 


most pure 
sand. Two 
scrubby trees 


C-24 required” 





very edge of Los 
Angeles, solved the 
problem in just such 


— 


B- + required 


° had already taken 


root on the spot, so 
it was known that 





a way. Casual in- 


\_\ \ \ 


other trees, prop- 





quiry at a nearby 


erly planted, would 





RBA 





nursery discouraged survive. 

any further negotia- O- / regured But eight trees 
tions for nursery Fig. 1—Detail of parts necessary thus planted died in 
stock. And when eight months. The 


this friend priced the hauling, he decided 
to hoe the whole row himself. 

None of the trees were more than 
eighteen feet high. The distance over 
which the haul was to be made was about 
one-half mile. After selecting and buying 


roots had dried out before they had 
grown far enough to reach constant 
moisture. 

Figure 3 shows the method employed 
the second time and which proved 
After digging holes for 


successful. 
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the trees, the sides were, lined with 
several inches of clay and these run 
down to form a complete cup at the bot- 
tom. The trees were ther set within this 
clay cup, rich soil added and the tops 
mulched down. During hot weather 
water was frequently added, which, be- 
cause of the clay barrier, remained about 
the roots. In short, the trees, with a 
single exception, survived, and later 
thrived. The tiny roots easily penetrated 
the wet clay and soon were down to a 
depth which afforded constant mo’sture. 


Build Your Water Pool in 
August 


Continued from page 22 


that congregate on the surface of the pond. 

In additicn to that, it is well to have 
submerged plants growing in the same 
soil. They aerify the water, keeping it 
pure and sweet. Too much stress cannot 
be placed on carrying out these require- 
ments. If carefully observed they do 
much to bring about the best results. 

For the hardy ones why not use the 
Pygniaea Hybrid and the Laydekeri 
varieties which are both especially 
adapted for this purpose. They are 
rapid growers, throwing out luxuriant 
foliage, and it is not long before they 
come into bloom. Of these the Layde- 
keri lilacea is advisable, more especially 
on account of its beautiful coloring, being 
a rosy lilac shaded into bright carmen 
with a tea rose fragrance. Mix with this 
the Pygamea Helvola which is a very 
dainty yellow lily and extremely free 
flowering. The Conqueror is also very 
handsome, producing large, cup-shaped 
fragrant flowers, of a deep violet rose 
shaded into white. The only trouble is 
that it is very expensive, but it will repay 
the cost by its beauty. Among the less 
expensive tubers is the Odorata Gigantea, 
which bears pure white flowers five to 
seven inches across, and the Cape Cod 
res pond lily, which is a very fragrant 

loom measuring from five to six inches 
in diameter. 

The tender lilies can be divided into 
two classes, the day blooming and the 
night blooming. Of the former, the blue 
Lotus of Egypt is very effective, showing 
light blue flowers suffused with white and 
having yellow centers. This can be com- 
bined with the flowering Rush, which is 
a hardy perennial acquatic that is easily 
cultivated on the margin of ponds. Its 
flowers are very beautiful, being shaped 
like an Iris and colored in rose. As a 
contrast why not use the Papyrus or 
Egyptian paper plant. This is very 
ornamental throwing out triangular stems 
which rise to a height of six to eight feet. 
They are surmounted with a tuft of long 
thread-like leaves and are most attractive 
placed among the lilies. Do not forget 
the Water Hyacinth that sends forth 
large spikes of flowers of alovely shade of 
lavender blue with rich purple eenters. 

Night blooming pond lilies are a rarity 
that can be enjoyed when the day flowers 
have closed their eyes and gone to sleep. 
Of these the Dentata is effective, showing 
white flowers, measuring from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter and opening 
out horizontally. : 
The practicability of a water garden when 
one realizes that they stay in bloom from 
May until October, are desirable all the 
more when it is brought to our notice 
that the night blooming varieties open 
three to five days in succession and are 
very brilliant under artificial light. 
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This home recently completed at a total cost of $9,690; owner has been offered $15,000; 


built from National plans and specifications 


Cost 
of Building 


There never was any better time to build ahome! Get started right; and your new house 
can be built just as you want it, for exactly what you plan to pay, and according to to- 
day’s standards in modern construction. Use the free services of a nation-wide building 





supplied for $40. 
house is ideal. 
fully, W. 8. 


tractiveness exactly as intended. Your local contractor can handle the job—your 
local dealers supply the material. They will welcome the standard service of this 
organization, because it makes the work twice as easy for all concerned. 


184 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of information for homebuilders; 
makes plain every point of selecting, financing, and building any kind of home 
you desire. Ready now! 

Don't postpone building; don’t compromise on a ‘ready-made’ or ‘knock--down’ 
house; a real home of artistic conception, proven practicability of arrangement, 


‘Local architects want- 
ed $500 for plans = 
“ r 


Grate- 
B., Ohio.’ 


organization; read the offer made here: 


Good News for All Who Wish 
to Build a Home 


If you have hesitated to tackle the building problem single- handed, here is your 
chance to secure expert advice and practical aid in every step of planning and erecting 
a home of your own. The National Homebuilders Society will make it pleasurable 
and profitable for you to build—now. The size and scope of this organization makes 
experiment unnecessary—failure impossible. From selection 
of the lot to the completed house—including every item of 
scientifically tested equipment; plumbing, heating, lighting, 
decorating and even landscape gardening; everything is cov- 
ered; nothing is overloooked. You can have your home—build 
it now—have it on time—keep the cost with in the estimate— 
and have every little detail of convenience, comfort, and at- 





‘My home completed; 
the society’s material 
lists saved me time, 
pores and money. H. 
8., Wise.’ 


standard construction from foundation to roof is now easy to acquire—and without 





“We would never have 
had our new home if 
oe book and services 

ad not made it all so 
easy. Could sell for al- 
most twice what it cost 


McK. L., Mass, 






the waste that always occurs when untested specifications are used, Every National 
house has been buile and finished, and labor and material checked to the dollar. There can be 
no ‘extras!’ The big new book shows plans of over a hundred of hese homes and 
photographs of the actual houses as they stand completed. 


SEND NO MONEY 


All We Want Now Is Your NAME 


Get this wonderful book of facts about homebuilding, and the countless ways this 
society aids you. Joining forces with us saves you time, worry, money. There are 
no dues to pay. ou do not send a cent to get the book. 

Profusely illustrated — 184 pages — plans — pictures — diagrams — every detail of 
design, construction, decoration of modern homes suited to any pocketbook. NOT a 
catalog, but a building guide. Yours to examine without obligation; only $3 if you 
decide to keep it permanently. Plans, specifications at cost at any future time. 
Use coupon: 
NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY (2) 

(A corporation not for profit) 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder—your 
new 184 page illustrated building guide, with plans 
and actual photographs of modern houses, complete: 
ly describing their construction and equipment 
will either return the book after a week's examination 
or send $3 in full payment of everything, with no 
further obligation of any kind. 





Address 





i P.O. & State. 











“Pedigreed Bulbs 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 
‘‘Breeding’’ tellsin flowers as well as in high- 
ly domesticated animals. Shumway pedi- 
greed bulbs produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, etc., that are the gorgeous re- 
sult of years of expert flower breeding by 
specialists. Unrivaled in size, beauty, deli- 
cacy of colors and vitality. 

Shumway Bulbs are selected with the same exacting 
care as that exercised in “breeding” them. Order 


your bulbs for Fall planting now. And be sure they 
are “Shumways’” — a guarantee of highest quality. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept. E, Rockford, III. 


Established 1870 


Write for this FREE 
Bulb Book 


Lists and describes many varieties 
of bulb flowers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Shows artistic flower bed ar- 
rangement. Tells you what you 
want to know about bulb flowers. 














ARTMETL VASES 
FOR CUT FLOWERS 


Indestructable 





Style C—Mahogany 

, Postpaid 

C- 9 inches High $1.25 

, “ ss 1.50 
7 


5 
00 





1 
“ “ 2 








Send for folder F illustrating 
a new and distinct line of 
vases and hanging plant boxes 
made from substantial sheet 
metal and handsomely fin- 
ished in variety of colors. 





Muenzenmayer Sheet Metal Works 
Dept. F Junction City, Kansas 


Birds—Parrots—Goldfish 
Gages and Supplies 


Extra fine Singing Canaries, Talking 
Parrots, other Birds and Fancy Fish. 
We also have a full line of cages, 
aquariums and supplies. Retail and 
wholesale. We ship anywhere. 












Weather does not affect shipping. 
Send for our beautiful new free 
llustrated catalog in true color. 


SAM MEYER & CO., 24 W. Washington St., Dept. 22, Chicago, Ill. 





l 1 
SINGING CANARIES) 
| Many wonderful specimens of beautiful imported 

| §$t. Andreasberg Hartz and Monarch canaries. 

| Clear canary yellow, some spotted with black, 

white or green. All strong healthy birds and 

charming songsters. I can furnish anything you de- | 

sire in canaries, parrots, Finches or other birds 

and in pet stock. 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 
3.7 W. Madison St. 








BIRD COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES—BY GUMM 
As Good As Any, and Better Than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies. 

New catalogue and new prices 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON INDIANA 
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CARETAKER WANTED | 


Twenty acres fine land rent and fuel free. | 
Health, comfort, light expense year around. 
Beautiful country. Profitable farm work | 
nearby. Many privileges to reliable man. | 
Give full description of self and family. 


CHARLES A. DEXTER, Gonzalez, Florida. 
| 
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Simple gateways are the best and no wall or gateway is complete without roses 


Building a Garden Wall 


C. A. NORMAN 


ASONRY 

walls can be 

used very ef- 
fectively in improv- 
ing the attractive- 
ness of a home providing a little attention 
is given to their design and to their rela- 
tion to the surroundings. 

The selection of the materials of which 
to build the walls is one of the most im- 
portant steps. The materials used in the 
building of other structures that are to 
be closely associated with the wall will 
lend a considerable amount of influence. 
If brick has been used for the dwelling or 
other important structures the same kind 
of brick should be used for the wall; if 
concrete, then the 
walls should be 
concrete, and so 
on. In other words 
it is not conducive 
of good results to 
use several kinds 
of materials on 
the same grounds. 
It tells the ob- 
server that there 
has been no pre- 
meditated plan. 
Attractive walls 
are hard to make 
from materials of 
uniform size and 
color. Additional 
attention must be 
given to the design 
in order to over- 
come the monot- 
ony obtained by 
their use. This is usually true where 
brick, cement blocks and solid concrete 
are used. The use of colored mortar will 
often add to the attractiveness of such 
a wall. Perhaps the best appearance can 
be obtained by the use of irregular sized 
stones or rocks with a variation of color. 
Care should be taken to obtain some of 
the brighter colors known as “‘live”’ colors. 
As a rule, it is necessary to crack stones 
in order to bring out their best color. 

In laying up a wall of irregular sizes 
and shapes one or the other of two meth- 
ods are commonly practiced. In one case, 
they are laid up in mortar the same as 
brick or blocks, using care to keep them 


walls. 


How to Use Them to 


Improve Your Garden 





Irregularly cut native stone makes good 
The lattice work relieves the 
massive appearance of the wall 


irregularly placed 
and the colors 
mixed. In the other, 
forms are used. The 
stones are placed 
inside the forms and a cement mortar or 
grout poured into the forms until the air 
spaces are filled. The forms are removed 
as soon as the wall is set sufficiently hard 
to hold and then the grout or mortar is 
brushed away enough to expose the 


stones. Muriatic acid may be used to 
remove the cement from around the 
stones. 


It is much easier to use walls with 
formal than with natural landscaping. 
In fact, artistically designed walls are 

‘ usually an im- 
portant part of 
a formal land- 
scape plan. For- 
mal landscaping, 
however, is not 
to be recom- 
mended except, 
perhaps, forsome 
of our larger 
estates, where a 
trained gardener 
is retained and 
for some of our 
parks and public 
gardens. 

Walls in rural 
or suburban dis- 
tricts are most 
attractive when 
made of native 
rock or stones 
gathered in that 
section of the country. Sand-stone, lime- 
stone and “hard beads’ are among the 
best of this class of building materials. 
They are often available in quantity at a 
short distance from the grounds, which 
is rarely the case in city building work. 

The size of the wall depends upon the 
size of the buildings and grounds. If 
built too massive it tends to give the 
place the appearance of a prison, asylum 
or cemetery. If the house is large and the 
grounds small the proper sized wall sur- 
rounding the propery will balance them. 

Where a higher wall is desired 
than will ordinarily fit in with the size 
of the house or grounds the proper 
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balance may be maintained by the use of 
lattice work or by using broken sections. 

As a rule, there is always to be found 
a gateway in the wall; in fact, many walls 
are used as an excuse to make a gateway. 
The special construction used for the 
gateway must not be out of proportion 
to the size of the wall itself. There should 
also be a similarity between the design 
of the gateway and the design of the 
building to which it bears the closest 
relationship. The simpler and more 
permanent designs are as a rule the best. 


When used with a natural landscape 
planting, the wall must be less promi- 
nent than the shrubs and vines. The 
real purpose of a wall in this case is to 
make it possible to show off the shrubs 
and vines to better advantage. A wall, 
the same as a building, must be tied to 
the grounds by means of shrubs and vines. 
Since a masonry wall is a natural place to 
find vines, a considerable portion of it 
should be given over to them. It is a 
mistake, however, to cover the entire 
wall with foliage. Portions of it should 
be allowed to show here and there. This 
tends to intensify and add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the material used. Since the 
gateway is as a rule the most prominent 
and attractive part of the wall consider- 
able thought should be given to the selec- 
tion of vines for it. Star Clematis is 
especially good for such location. It 
flowers in the late summer at a time 
when there is no competition from the 
other vines and very little from shrubs or 
trees. Rambler roses may be planted 
with the Clematis, the roses giving the 
spring effect and the Clematis the fall 
bloom. Some varieties of Rambler roses 
are very susceptible to mildew and should 
not be used for that reason. The common 
Crimson Rambler is very susceptible to 
mildew. Varieties to be recommended 
for walls are Silver Moon, Hiawatha, 
Excelsa and American Pillar. The 
flowers of the Hiawatha resemble a wild 
rose, except that they are smaller and 
are produced in wonderful profusion. 
For naturalistic effects the rose is the best 
in its class. 

English ivy does well in shady places, 
especially on the north side of walls. It 
requires a rather rough surface in order 
to cling well. Honeysuckle is another 
vine doing well in the shade and retaining 
its dark green foliage well into the winter. 
The flowers are very fragrant and are 
produced at intervals thruout the sum- 
mer. 

Boston ivy will cling to any masonry 
surface and is a rapid, vigorous grower, 
doing well in cold, exposed locations 
where English ivy would kill out. 

Virginia Creeper or Woodbine is an- 
other vine suitable for use on rough walls. 
It has a beautiful autumn coloration and 
the masses of black berries persist thru 
the winter and are an attraction to many 
species of birds. 

Generally speaking, the same rules hold 
true in the selection and use of shrubs 
for walls as for foundation plantings. 
Attention should be called to the fact 
that the south side of walls, unless shaded 
is liable to be extremely dry and hot. 
Some variation of color and foliage 
should be selected, as well as a good dis- 
tribution of the bloom thruout the season. 
The shrubs should be planted in groups, 
taking care not to form straight lines or 
regular formations. The larger the 
grounds the more plants of one variety 
should be included in each group. 
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‘The Beauty of 
Whiter Teeth 


The way is easy, 


quick, delightful. 
Make this test 


This offers you a pleasant test—a way 
to whiter teeth. Millions now employ it. 
Many pretty teeth you see and envy are 
probably due to its use. 


Find out what this method means. 


Dingy film-coats 


Yon feel on teeth a viscous film. Much 
of it resists the tooth brush, clings and 
stays. That is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Film soon discolors, then forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth grow cloudy. 


Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
It breeds millions of germs, and they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


New methods now 


Dental science has in late years found 
ways to fight that film. One acts to dis- 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 

. Its = _- is far 
softer than ename ever use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pp PAT. OFF. 
Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 





remove it 


the film, 
without harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved those meth- 


integrate one to 


ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Careful people 
of some 50 nations are employing it 
today. 


Other great helps 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. Also its starch digestant. 
Those are there to neutralize acids and 
digest starch deposits which form. Every 
use of Pepsodent gives them manifold 
effect. 


These results are bringing a new dental 
era. You will never go without them 
when you learn how much they mean. 

Send for the 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

The results will amaze and delight 
you. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *“ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 169, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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902 Main Street 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


inchor Post Fences 


FIRM— 
because Anchored 


PERMANENT— 
because Galvanized 


Moderate in 
price. Gates of 
wire or iron. 
Erected easily 
and quickly. 
Telephone or 
write for prices 
and free catalog. 






“ 





ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
ag CHICAGO, ILL, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


48 Berry Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth Street 
MINEOLA, L.I.,N. ¥. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


So. Dearborn St. 
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Puts 3 H-P Engine on 


Your Place for Only $1855 


Ed. H. Witte, Sennone Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On New Witte Throttling- 


Governor Engine. 


Farmers, now more than ever, appreci- 
ate the need of power on the farm and 
know they can make $500 to $1,000 addi- 
tional profit a year with an all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a new 3-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 

‘gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
regulator which enables it to operate all 
the way from two to four and one-half 
horse-power. 





This new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
power on the farm as it handles practically 
every job with ease at a fraction of the cost of 
hired help. Easily moved from one job to 
another, it is trouble-proof and so simple that 
a boy can operate it. 


To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has 
arranged to put it on any place for a 
90-day guaranteed test. Since it costs only 
$18.55 to take advantage of this sensa- 
tional offer Mr. Witte confidently expects 
every progressive power-user to soon be 
using a WITTE. Every reader of this 
paper who is interested in making bigger 
profits and doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today to Mr. E. H. Witte, 
1733 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1733 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., or 1733 
Fremont St., San Francisco, Calif., for full 
details of this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obligations by writing. 









mentin Inner 
Tubes since 
autos were 
invented. Air 
gauge invalve 
stem of every 









a glance through 
the Unbreak. rans- 
parent Valve Cover amount “meavy air in tires. 


AiIR-GAGE ‘uy "say Tubes 


—sell on sight to almost every car an le» 
save trouble, time, worry and expense. fom one-  thied 
to life of tires. Pau! salesmen make big profits selling direct to 
jeer at one y 4 aon ju tog illustrated ° 
at once. 

the 1 Plan will start in this big money- 
mating business without capital... Write for Proe Beck Today. 
THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 70, Salisbury, N.C. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 








wh., ~ wet Wve Bs 10¢c; Br. 
k lic; Wh pon. 2s Orp., 
Estates free. 


Mis souRI "POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo, 


Brood 600 chicks, 
house 72 to 90 hens 
6 separate yards 
on 24x36 ft. space. Book and complete Building Plans 50c. 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 








lustrations; 
o othe Full Egg Bnckeot. 
SVSinaee JOURNAL Serene 


of axtting w winter eggs, 
5 cents, 
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Growing Witloof for Winter 
Salads 


Continued from page 12 


lift. Lay the box on its side, put in an 
inch or so of soii, then a layer of roots 
about as close together as they will go, 
another layer of soil, and so on till the 
box is filled. Have all the crowns at the 
same level. The filled boxes are now 
stacked where they will be cold but pro- 
tected from freezing by a covering of 
leaves or straw, until needed. About 
two weeks before the Witloof is wanted, 
take one of these boxes into the cellar 
and set it near the furnace; water with 
lukewarm water and keep the soil moist. 
It is best to fit a frame around the box to 
permit covering the crowns with a foot 
of leaf mold or other light soil, as the 
heads which grow up thru soil are more 
compact and solid, but I have had very 
fair results by simply inverting an empty 
box of the same size over the one con- 
taining the roots. The important point is 
that the new growth must be formed in 
complete darkness. If light reaches the 
leaves they become more or less green and 
correspondingly bitter. Heads formed in 
air are also looser and would not suit for 
marketing, but are quite all right for the 
home table. 

When the heads are six to eight inches 
long they are ready to cut and will remain 
in condition for a number of days. The 
temperature desired is 68 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If growth seems too rapid, 
move to a cooler part of the cellar. Cut 
the heads off at the crown and leave the 
roots in the box to form a second growth. 
Sometimes even a third crop of sprouts 
can be had, more slender than the first, 
but very good for the home table. When 
all is over the roots are thrown away. 
The Belgians would dry them and make 
them into coffee. About every two weeks 
a fresh box is brought to the warmth and 
started, to maintain a succession. In this 
way the supply may be kept up till salads 
are available from the outdoor garden. 

Amateur growers also may modify the 
box method by building a bed in a warm 
cellar in which the roots are packed, either 
vertically and covered deep with earth 
or laid flat on a bed of earth in a circle or 
semicircle, with the heads outward, and 
other layers of earth and roots over them 
to form a pile with sloping sides. The 
heads, of course, grow straight up. This 
method is more used when the roots of 
common chicory are being forced to pro- 
duce “monks-beard”’ or barbe-de-capucin. 

A well-protected bed of Witloof, left 
in the garden, will produce a crop of heads 
in the spring without artificial heat. Wit- 
loof that is to be sent to market should 
not be washed as this impairs its keeping 
quality. Clean off adhering soil by wiping 
with a soft cloth. 

Witloof is served like lettuce as a 
fresh salad. The heads are broken apart, 
the leaves washed and the moisture 
shaken off, and served with French or 
Mayonnaise dressing. Witloof is splen- 
didly adapted for the use of diabetic 
patients. The carbohydrate is low, about 
three percent, and the protein is two 
percent. The vitamin content has not 
been determined but it may be expected 
to be good. 

Witloof with grapefruit is an excellent 
combination. For diabetic and flesh- 
reducing diets, use a foodless dressing 
made as follows: One-fourth teaspoon 
paprika, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one 
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teaspoon vinegar, two tablespoons min- 
eral oil (Squibb’s Petrolatum). Beat 
vigorously with a fork. A salad with this 
dressing with fifty grams Witloof and 
fifty grams grapefruit would contain 
one gram protein, four grams carbohy- 
drate and sixteen calories. If an equal 
ay of olive oil were used in the 
0 ninety calories more would be 


Time To Grow Iris 
Continued from page 9 


even the lowest prices. Advice as to 
varieties is needless, but advice as to 
colors may help. 

For the earlier pumilas, grow many 
plants in a few colors, purple, yellow, 
white, they are unsurpassed as a foot- 
wide edging. For intermediate bloom 
have a soft yellow, claret Kochi, and 
cengialti or germanica varieties in laven- 
der to combine with daffodils and the 


tulips. The old Florentina (orris) is 
wonderful massed with the Darwin 
tulips. Then when the iris have few 


competitors have many varieties. The 
light self-colors, clear lavender, yellow, 
or white have the best carrying quality 
in the garden. Use them in masses with 
Oriental poppies, with columbines, or at 
the edge of the lawn with shrubs as a 
background. Dark colors and bicolors 
where the light tops are the only part that 
carry to a distance are better both in 
smaller clumps and nearer at hand. Here 
we may make combinations of irises of 
different height, the rich red-purple of 
Archeveque and Caprice with the straw 
yellow standards of Loreley, or the blue 
and white of Rhein Nixe with the deep 
purples of Monsignor. There is a peculiar 
fascination in this sort of color planning 
and the irises offer endless opportunities. 
Then too there are varieties so delicately 
tinted or marked as to appear at their 
best only as a near-at-hand specimen or 
as a cut-flower. The markings of the 
flower are various. Always there are 
veins of contrasting color at the bases of 
the petals, sometimes these veins extend 
entirely across the falls, and even beconie 
confluent forming a vely ety patch or 
surface. Then again in the plicatas, the 
color appears as a fringe or frill, narrow 
or wide, on the light ground tone. All 
these make for more possible variations. 

Irises massed at the edge of the lawn, 
or grouped in the garden are the thing 
for every small place, but should your 
interest grow they lead on to a deeper 
study of color and genetics. From the 
first the work of The American Iris 
Society will help you and later your share 
in its work will be one of the joys of 
planning your garden. Despite my special 
interest in irises I still look upon them as 
merely one of the many hardy perennials 
and it is the continuity of a hardy garden 
and the continuity of the interest therein 
that makes gardening an educational as 
well as a satisfying sport. 

Irises, by the way, when established, 
will defy that “symbol of neighborly 
enmity, the domestic hen.” They defy 
much neglect as well and perhaps it is 
these defiances that enhance a liking for 
such delicate charm. 
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Grade of Bulbs to Buy 


Bulbs for house culture need to be of 
first size, and usually we prefer to buy 
named bulbs to get just the shades of 
color ‘wanted, but for garden planting 
cheaper grades serve very well and in 
some cases are better. First size hya- 
cinths mean simply older bulbs and as 
they break up into bulblets when old 
enough it means less years of blooming. 
I have known large named bulbs to 
break up the first year, thus blooming 
but once. I buy the Dutch miniature 
hyacinths because they are really young 
bulbs of the regular Dutch hyacinths and 
give several years more blooming, while 
the spikes of blooms will be but little 
smaller. They cost less than half the 
price of most first size named bulbs. Of 
lilies the larger the better as they produce 
flowers in accord to size, and yet for the 
money, the smaller will give just as good 
returns. In tulips the common mixed are 
not much cheaper and not nearly so satis- 
factory as .19se mixtures assorted as to 
color, blooming secson and heights. Nar- 
cissus bulbs for outdoor planting are not 
graded much and where, like the Von 
Sion, two or three sizes are quoted it is 
because they are used for forcing too. 
Double Nosed Von Sions or Large 
Trumpets will produce most flowers, but 
cost more as well. After the first year 
there will be little difference. 





Contest Announcement 


Our contests have been increasingly 
interesting to our readers each month, 
but we have one this month which 
should bring a letter from every 
reader. Let's see how near we can 
come to having one hundred percent 
responses from all who read these lines! 

Everyone has a favorite song—it 
may be an old-time ballad stirring 
Memory’s chords and bringing back 
fond recollections; it may be a jolly 
ditty of childhood’s days, or a slow- 
measured hymn sung by the sweet 
voices of long ago. It may be jazz; 
rag-time, classical or sacred—whatever 
type of song you feel is your actual 
favorite. 

Write us a letter telling what is your 
favorite song, and giving about 300 
words telling why you prefer it to 
others. The best letters will win the 
prizes and no discrimination will be 
made because of the song you select. 
All letters must reach us not later than 
August 25, 1923 

For the three best letters we will 
award the following prizes: First prize, 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $2.50. 
Address your letters to Contest Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 











To Make Winter-Blooming 


Chrysanthemums 

About the first of August, take a six- 
inch pot with an inch hole in the center 
of bottom. Run the top of chrysanthe- 
mum plant up thru hole about eight 
inches. Drive stakes in ground to sup- 
port it. Fill with very rich soil, and keep 
well watered. A root system will soon 
form around stem in pot, and this will 
greatly retard the development of bloom 
buds by diverting energy to root produc- 
tion. 

About November Ist, or before killing 
frosts, clip with a pair of shears or sharp 
knife the stem even with bottom of pot, 
and then remove the plant to a sunny 
window in the house, 








260 General Electric 
Floodlight Projectors 
have made the God- 
dess of Liberty a new 
woman, 
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The right light for the lady 


There were only 1277 
electric light and pow- 
er companies when 
the General Electric 
Company was found- 
edin 1892. To-day 
there are over 7000 
companies with a 
total investment of 
more than five billion 
dollars. Electricity 
moves forward with a 
giant stride. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


There is fine symbolism in 
the fact that the Statue of Lib- 
erty is lighted by electricity. 


For electricity is a great Lib- 
erator. Itsfunction is to drive 
out darkness; to free women 
from household drudgery 
and to transfer heavy bur- 
dens from men’s shoulders 
to the shoulders of machines. 
Let it do more for you. 











FURNACE Prices 
SMASHED! 


a Now is the money saving time to order your furnace. Write 


and get our special summer sale offer direct 


rom factory—on fin- 


est quality furnaces that can be made. Only $10.00 down—noth- 
ing more to pay until Oct. ist. Greatest furnace offer of years. 


4 Easy to Install 
4 $125 buying direct from 


ers. 
lists a thousand 
iture and teh needs, Write ite today. 


54. W. Reckester Ave., Kalemazec, Mich, 


My KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 


Our 4% - ladly send 
free. Easily save 056 to 


I book. fe gives 8 
ins inFurnaces, S Rang y-X Wey revive /AULY 


Direct to You” 

















SPRYWHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 


recy dependable, economi- 
ight and durable. Easy to 
handle. Works between narrow 
rows. Lawn mower attach- 
ment. Send for circulars 
Agencies open. Also Do- 
mestic Electric Systems. 
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You Can Save $3522 


ECOVER 
your old 
auto top 


$4. 45 and © rome. _ 
up - By ‘male 
Parcels Post Paid to "} all makes 


H, C. DODGE, Inc. tind dourters eyed toncther rete put tt on. ree 
ive nam. ar an 

80-52 Alger St. Boston, Mass. Fy, et roue car, Catalog re fame. Jeers 
LIBERTY TOP AND TIRECO., Dept.G-1, Cincinnati, 0, 





For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 


woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 


take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—ail interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets’”” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch aA that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


for Leautifil Woodwork 
use Beautiful 






















TWO OR THREE 
Leaves Lamp in 7 
Ordinary Shade 





At dealers or by mail 
AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



























Moore Push-Pins 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up 
Ask pour deater to elven them 
a 10% péchet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 











Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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Building a Home for a 


Thousand Dollars 


Continued from page 8 
running lengthwise of the building—it 
being noted that the length of the build- 
ing is four feet less than its width. The 
piers were made in wooden molds or boxes 
fourteen inches square at the base and 
tapering towards the top. Upon these 
rest the sills or stringers—four by four 
timbers placed an equal distance apart 
and the exact length of the building; these 
support the two by eight floor joists, 
placed two feet apart, while along the top 
of these and flush with the extreme ends 
is a two by four plate upon which rests the 
three by four upright timbers which take 
the place of the regulation studding; these 
are eight feet long, placed approximately 
four feet apart all around the building. 
The rafter plate on top of these is a four 
by four timber which is met at each end 
with a beam of the same size which 
reaches across the ends from one corner 
post to the other. Mortised into these 
plates are the four by four ceiling beams, 
placed also four feet apart, the tops and 
bottoms of which come exactly flush with 
the plate. Three feet up from the floor 
and extending all round the building are 
three by four girders. These are fitted 





in between the upright timbers to which | 


the ends are toenailed. Wherever window 
openings come, these girders placed above 
and below form supports for the window 
frame. The size of the window is made 
to conform as much as possible to the 
space between the uprights which, itself, 
may be altered slightly 

The rafters are the regulation two by 
fours placed two feet apart, meeting at 
the top against a two by four ridge pole. 
Sheathing or roof boards are nailed on 
these, three inches apart, and covered 
with a good cedar shingle. The pitch of 
the roof is about thirty degrees, which is 
as flat as any shingled roof should be. 

The rafter ends extend two and one- 
half feet below the plate and the gable 
projection is the same. This gives the 
real bungalow effect and affords valuable 
protection from winter storms and sum- 
mer sun. The rafter stubs, or lower ends, 
are finished for a space of three feet and 
the roof boards covering the projection at 
the eaves and gable are laid close with 
the surfaced side down. 

The walls proper are of one by twelve 
boards placed upright and nailed at the 
top, bottom and middle to the rafter 
beam, sill and girder, respectively. These 
boards are placed with the surfaced side 
in and together with the timbering form 
the interior finish. Over the outside of 
this boarding is tacked a covering of the 
regulation black building paper over 
which are nailed strips of one by four 
common pine, three inches apart running 
horizontally, to which the outer and final 
covering of shingles are nailed. 

The inside finish thruout is given a 


panel effect by the use of a thin, two-inch | 


batten over the cracks where the boards 
join. The girders divide the wal! into 
an upper and a lower section. Partition 
walls are of boards used and finished in 
the same manner as those forming outside 
walls. The simple beamed ceiling effect 
is obtained by covering the beams over- 
head with the same kind of boarding as 
the walls with the cracks battened on the 
underside between the beams. The parti- 
tions are planned to come, as much as 
possible, along the line of these beams. 
Continued on page 41 
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Provide Water Facilities 
Equal to City Service 


For your summer home, your suburban 
home, your country place, yourfarm. No 
matter how distant from city water mains, 
you can provide equalrunning water facile 
ities at an amazingly low cost with 


PQLOSIER 


In summerit will bring you priceless ad- 
vantages—plenty of water for lawn and 
garden sprinkling—for scores of household 
chores—fresh water for drinking purposes 
—all at the mere turn of a faucet. Hot 





water and soft water too can be put under 
pressure with Hoosierequipment. Supplies 
water from any source you have available. 
Uses any power—electricity, gas engine, 
windmill or hand. 
ation is simple and trouble-proof. 
all facts. 


Installation and oper- 
Get 


Send for This Free Book 
““How to Have Rusning Water” 


Our Free Book sent without obli- 
gation gives you all particulars 

and information you should have 

to choose water-supply equip- 
ment best suited for your needs. 

Write forit today. Your name 
and address on a post card 
will do. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak St. Kendallville, Ind. 

























For everyone 
interested in 
building 


‘blackboards, structural, sanitary, 
electrical and general purposes 


CONSIDER ITS USES 
NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
_ 757 DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA | 


Make Your 
Fireplace 
Genuine, 


AVOID 
SUBSTITUTES, 
Use Only the 
ORIGINAL 



































HEAD-THROAT 


COLORNEAL tuc paneer 


No caine. perfect draft control, insures correct construction 

of the fireplace thrcat—the most vital part. 

Any handyman with a knowledge of brick laying can build a 

fireplace with our plans. Write for FREE book. Also blue-print 
owns common mistakes in fireplaces. 

Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at $5.00 and up, 
meet every condition in fireplace construction. At your deaier or 
write us. COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY, 

Also manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, Dampers, Grates, And- 
irons, Screens, Fenders, Hoods. Firesets, ete. 

4628 Roosevelt koad Chicago, Ulinois. 














Use National Mat Face Bung- 
low Blocks. Permanent and 
attractive. Economical build- 
ing construction. Write for 
special offer. 


National Clay Products Co. 


Dept. 15, Muncie, Indiana 
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Let Fruit Juices Serve You 


Continued from page 20 


freely thru the hot season. Make currant 
or raspberry syrup, uncombined, in 
exactly the sameway. If one has only 
a few raspberries it is surprising to see 
how much flavor they will add, combined 
with a few other berries. 


Tutti Fruitti: Crush one pound of fresh 
stemmed currants, add four pounds of 
sugar, one pound of red raspberries, one 
pound of tart, stoned cherries and one 
pound of small, ripe strawberries. Mix, 
and boil (skimming), for thirty minutes. 
Can in sterilized jars. Use as desired in 
summer drinks, as a flavor for iced tea, or 
as an addition to fruit punch. It is also 
delicious as a sauce for plain ice cream. 


Three Fruit Syrup: This is one of the 
most delicious of all fruit syrups. Crush 
equal parts of raspberries, currants and 
strawberries. Mash thoroly in a preserv- 
ing kettle, add a few spoonfuls of water, 
just bring to the boiling point and strain 
thru a jelly bag. Add an equal amount of 
sugar and boil ten minutes. Seal in hot, 
sterilized jars. 


Gooseberries, an often little used prod- 
uct, have a distinctive flavor, much liked 
by many. A few may be added to any 
of the above combinations if they are 
first crushed. I should advise everyone 
having even a small fruit garden, to in- 
clude at least a bush or two of these 
berries. 


Huckleberry or Blueberry Syrup: Wash 
the berries, put in a preserving kettle, add 
a few spoonfuls of water to start the steam 
and cook a few minutes until the juice 
flows freely. Drain thru a jelly bag, 
bring to a boil, add three-fourths measure 
of sugar, and boil five minutes. This 
syrup is unusually good with a few table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice — - a pint 
and poured over chipped i It is 
equally excellent when used in ode. 


Grape Juice: This is, some consider, 
the most useful of all fruit juices. I pre- 
fer it with ginger ale added, but it is 
especially good, also, extended with 
water and chipped ice. Following is the 
recipe which I have used for many years: 
Stem and crush six pounds of wild or 
Concord grapes. Add one quart of water 
and boil until soft. Strain and let stand 
over night. Then pour carefully thru 
three thicknesses of cheesecloth, add one 
rw of sugar, and again bring to the 

iling point, boiling for a few minutes. 
Seal in hot, sterilized jars. 


Canned unsweetened, and with the 
later addition of pectin, grape jelly can 
be made from grape juice. I evolved a 
good many glasses by this process last 
winter and find that winter jelly making 
is, in many ways, more comfortable and 
convenient than summer work. The 
product, too, is fresh, tender and tooth- 
some. 


Cherry Relish: Wash two pounds of 
ripe, tart cherries. Put into a preserving 
kettle, crushing slightly, and add a few 
spoonfuls of boiling water. Cook until 
the stones appear and then strain all 
juice possible thru a jelly bag. Return 
to the stove and add two quarts of mixed 
berries in season—raspberries, ‘straw- 
berries or currants, and mix all together. 
Cook five minutes, strain again and add 
three-fourths measure of sugar. Bring to 
a boil, skim, and can in hot, sterilized 
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LIGHTNING 


MONEY can rebuild your home, butitcan’t restorelife. Whether 
eeci™ live in the city or country, your home is a target for 
lightning. Twelve houses, one church and an oil storage tank 
were struck and a $1,000,000 fire resulted from one electrical 


storm in Pittsburgh in June. 


The city home is not immune. 
strike. 
your home. 
you absolutely safe. 


You can’t tell wherelightning will 
But there is a way for you to be certain it will not strike 
The Dodd System of Lightning Protection makes 


The Dodd System is being installed on the finest homes. I tis not un- 
sightly. Cables, points and all attachmentsaresolid copper. The 
protection it affords is worth ten times the installation cost. 





Write today for Prof. Dodd's interesting 
book ‘‘Lightning.” Ittells what lightning 


ts and how it can be controlled. 


Dodd & Struthers 
122 Eighth St. 


Des Moines, Ia. 











. . . 
An Enticing Opportunity 
Last chance to get Schling’s Quality Bulbs 
Not just bulbs, but top notch first quality bulbs, 
the pick of the new crop, at a cost no greater than you will pay later for the 


you seize it now! 


Awaits you if 
able prices. 


at these remar 


ordinary mixtures— 


Note these Remarkable Values! 


*100 Darwin Tulips, finest assortment . 

*100 Breeder (‘‘Art’’) Tulips, finest assortment... ... 
100 Single Early Tulips, finest assortment 
100 Double Early Tulips, finest assortment . 

*100 Parrot or Dragon Tulips, finest assortment .... . 
100 Hyacinths, Red, White, Blue or assorted. 


100 Daffodils, Double Varieties. . . 
100 Poets Narcissi.... 7s 
100 Crocus, Finest Assorted . 


*Bloom in May and June. 


N. B. 


ee 


21 West 59th Street 





ittle V 


All the rest bloom in April and May—the Crocus 
earliest of all, a8 soon as the snow melts. 
No orders accepted at these prices later than August 31. 
Bulbs will be delivered in September. 


$ —_ 


SSsecef 


SSS 


. $3.50 
4.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
6.00 
5.50 
4.50 
1.50 


New York City 








nder’ hedge trimmer 


with ass clipping Teadeanat 


Does away with the hard, costly, 


* Thousands in use. 
testimonials. 


hand shears process. 


3 sizes, 30” 40” 60” blades $25 to 


Write for descriptive circular and op 
$35. Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. Con- oad P 
verts Hedge Trimmer into a Junior Mower. he : 


‘Dealers and Agencies Cuts 10 times faster than scythe. 
on rough field or smooth lawn. Adjustable to Ee 


wanted everywhere. eng helt. 


Can 32 Utes» te 


DETCO mares Coamanty 


erly John C. Dettra Machin 














cacti GIVEN 


and my new beautiful Mlas- 
trated Cactus Culture Book 
with order for two large 
blooming size Cactus plants 
with rainbow spines for only 
98c postpaid. 

MRS. H. F. FEEBACK 

B-2831 Pershing Drive 

El Paso, Texas 














PEONIES Three beauties, one each, Red, 
White and Pink. Postpaid $1.50. 
DARWIN TULIPS—mixed colors 75c per doz. 
P. A.LAESER, SUN PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN 





REMNAN fener 88-96. 6 pou unde 
i a post pal id $3.50. 
Dexter, Maine 


ON Gi 
GO 


mee 











SELL SELL YOUR PROPERTY « E quickly for ¢ cash, no no 








here located ESTATE 
SALESMAN CO. 561 BROWNELL, LINCOLN, 





40 


Ci 


and off comes 


the FRUIT! 
e The RHODES 
Fruit and Flower Picker 





Length 6% in. 


Yes, we will ship you prepaid this marvelous little implement 
for only $2.50. Picks and holds al! fruits and flowers. Pre- 
ruises.. Requires only one hand. Savestime. Re- 
ly simple and efficient. Can't get ovt of order. 
ONE HAND, ONE CLIP DOES ALL 
The Rhodes Picker cuts the fruit from the trees and holds it 
by the stem, enabling you to place it in your basket before 
releasing it. 


GRAPES, ELDERBERRIES FLOWERS, BRANCHES 
Just the thing foe athering grapes. Goo : for elderberries, 
too, Cuts holds flowers. Trims out sinall dead branches 
a oioees oon. ; — made of solid cast aluminum, with 

iw faci of tool steel. ave your pair sent to you now. 
rite 323 So. Division Ave. 


RHODES MFG. Co. sianaii"* 











EVERLASTING 
FURNACE PIPE 


“The Pipe That Outlasts the Furnace’ 





Made of Cast Iron. Will not 
rn out, rust out, fall down 
nor deteriorate. 


Feel safe—be safe. No more furnace pipe worries 
when you install KNOX EVERLASTING CAST 
IRON SMOKE PIPE for furnaces, hot water 
heaters, boilers, It is not affected by fire, soot, 
smoke, water or climatic conditions. It is safe, 
secure, strong, more substantial and satisfactory 
than any other pipe. Will outlast the furnace. 
Made in sections and lengths to fit any distance. 
Get ready now for a winter of solid comfort and 
smoke pipe safety. Sold by hardware and furn- 
ace dealers. If your dealer not have it, write 
today for special circular and prices. Address 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY 
120 RATH ST. WATERLOO, IOWA 














Postage Extra 





$4.00 SPARROW TRAP 


WIP am Wo 
o 
an 


em i 
po nn bw Protect the song birds 
no charge. and save grain by trapping 


the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 50 
sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 
ech is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 
atd will last indefinately. Order direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vine Street Davenport, Iowa 


PARROTS 


ONLY $10.00 
a express anywhere in 
- 5S. A. Beautiful Mexican 
Yellow-head parrots, the human 
talkers. All young birds, guar- 
anteed to learn to talk. 
The Mexican Yellowhead is the- 
most popular and fluent of all 
parrots, and the easiest to train 
to talk. 


Full directions as to care of par- 
rots furnished with every order. 


No orders shipped C. O. D. 
Reference: Any bank, 
Dunn or Bradstreet. 


El Paso Seed 
Company 


Pet Stock Department 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
(On the Mexican Border) 


PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bait & Freeman. 701 Crocker Bldg Dept.F Des Moineyla 
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To Make August Work Easier 


Evergreens may be set out in many 
localities this month to better advantage 
than at any other time. This season 
‘usually marks more or less the rest period 
for evergreens. They can be transplanted 
with less injury than at any other season. 
In buying, prefer specimens which have 
been balled and burlapped. In planting, 
set them into the ground as received 
from the nursery. The burlap will soon 
decay and it does not injure the roots 
in any way. 

Bone meal makes an excellent top 
dressing for the lawn in August. Apply 
it lightly and evenly over the surface and 
keep the lawn well watered. Bone meal 
may be procured from any seedsman, 
nurseryman, or feed dealer, as a rule. 

Bag the choicest bunches of grapes 
with paper sacks to prevent injury by 
birds. 

Water the cucumbers, giving them a 
good soaking at regular intervals rather 
than light sprinklings each day. Keep 
the water off the vines and foliage, soak- 
ing the roots. This will prolong the 
productive season and lessen the chance 
of blight. 

Ferns and other potted plants which 
are not doing well seldom fail to respond 
to the following treatment: Give a tea- 
spoonful or two of castor oil or olive oil 
once each month, applying it near the 
crown of the plant. This will provide 
nourishment and produce a better color 
in the plant. You will be surprised in the 
response made by the ferns, especially. 

Currants and gooseberries may be 
propagated this month by bending over 
stalks of the old bush so that two joints 
can be well covered with dirt. This will 
take root and the new bush is cut from 
the parent in the spring. 

Climbing roses should be pruned as 
soon as they have finished blooming. Cut 
out the canes which produced this season’s 
bloom. This will give the new canes a 
better chance and induce better growth 
in them. 

Raspberry canes should be cut out 
close to the crown of the plants as soon 
as the fruiting season is over. The new 
canes should be kept within bounds by 
pinching off the ends when they have 
reached the desired height. This will 
induce greater growth in the lateral 
branches which should also be shortened 
by summer pruning. 

Perennials that may be started in 
August from seed are: hollyhocks, phlox, 
larkspur, poppies and others. If sown 
now, they will become well established 
before winter. 

Bachelor buttons which show signs 
of slowing up in their blooming can be 
given a new lease on life by cutting back 
the tops for about five inches. They will 
come on again and bloom profusely. 

August is a good time to sow pai-sai, 
or Chinese cabbage, for salad use in late 
fall or early winter. Salsify can also be 
sown at this time. 

Bleeding Hearts can be easily forced 
during the winter. Take a piece of your 
bleeding heart plant. Pot it in leaf mold 
and keep in the cellar for a period of rest. 
Bring it up early in the winter and place 
in a sunny window. They are easily 
forced for winter bloom and make an 
excellent plant for indoor use. 

Keen mowing the lawn in August to 
prevent weeds going to seed, if for no 
other reason. More people neglect their 


lawns in late summer and early fall than 
at any other time. 

Order your peonies and Dutch bulbs 
for fall planting. September is the 
month in which peonies are best trans- 
planted. Dutch bulbs are generally 
planted in October but it is not too early 
to make your selection and place your 
order if you want to avoid possible dis- 
appointment. 

Cultivate grapes, blackberries, dew- 
berries, and other small fruits thruout 
the summer, before and after fruiting. 
After the blackberry season is over the 
old canes should be cut out near the 
ground to allow the young shoots more 
room; this procedure makes picking 
easier next year and lessens the liklihood 
of disease finding a foothold in your 
patch. 

August is the best time of the year in 
which to start new lawns and to re- 
juvenate old lawns. Look up the article 
on lawn building elsewhere in this issue. 

Lilies that may be planted this month 
include Turk’s cap lily, bell flower lily, 
the Lily Candidium, or any of the early 
blooming lilies. Dig the lily bed deeply 
and be sure there is good drainage. Keep 
manure away from the bulbs but use a 
rich mucky soil or one rich in leaf mold. 

Perennial phlox may be induced to 
produce a second crop of flowers by 
removing the early bloom from the 
plants as soon as they fade and giving 
the plants a good soaking. They will 
produce a second crop of flowers, re- 
maining in bloom until the end of the 
summer. 

Cuttings may be made from roses in 
August and September. Make the cut- 
tings six inches long and put into gritty 
soil or sand and they will gradually take 
root. Some growers plant the cuttings 
in moist boxes or sand and keep them in 
a well protected basement or storage 
cellar until spring. 

Trees are often destroyed by thought- 
lessness in grading up the lot around 
them. Dirt should not be graded up 
around the trunks of trees no matter 
how large or healthy the trees may be, 
because it is certain to destroy them, 
if allowed to remain any length of time. 
It causes the bark to rot and this in 
turn kills the tree. If you have to grade 
your lot, put in a cement or brick en- 
closure around the trees, allowing plenty 
of air to reach them. This is some bother 
but it will save your trees. 

Celery should be blanched in August 
for early use. The late varieties should 
be left until October. The best results 
are obtained by using well seasoned and 
weathered lumber for the blanching. 
Place these old boards on each side of 
the row, holding them in place by nailing 
short cleats across the tops and pulling 
the dirt in around the bottom. Allow 
the tops of the plants to extend above 
the boards. Two to three weeks is neces- 
sary to thoroly blanch the stocks. Dirt 
may be used for blanching but there is 
more danger of blight and rust injuring 
the plants where it is used. 

Young evergreens should be well 
watered. Evergreens thrive in a cool 
moist soil and it is fatal to allow the soil 
to become hard and dry. Watering the 
soil is not sufficient. Keep the soil cool 
by mulching around the roots in order 
to prevent the hot sun reaching the 
roots. 
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Now’s the time to use 


Stim-(U)-PLANT 


JUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE 


to Make Your Garden 
a Wonder Garden. 


Raise beautiful flowers, fruit and vegetables 
in abundance. Fragrance and color inten- 
sified in Flowers. Flavor and Color in- 
creased in Fruit and Vegetables. Great 
yields of wonderful quality. Use this ex- 
cellent fertilizer on all plants, trees, hedges, 
shrubs, lawns, etc. 

See ad in last three issues for actual re- 
sults. Convenient fertilizer tablets prevent 
waste, insure economy, easily applied. 
Odorless, stainless. 

Tablets left over from summer will be just 
the thing to make house plants thrive next 
winter. 

100 tablet size 75 cts.; 1,000 tablet size $3.50. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S., by your Seeds- 
man, Nurseryman, or the manufacturers. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. No other fertilizer manu- 
facturer makes that offer. 





-Thomas 
ultures 
Corporation 
Nelson Ave. and 
Hill St. 
Long Island City 
ew York 


Stim-U-PlanTed No Stim-U-PlanT 


PANSIES 


PEONIES 
Iris Phlox 


in great variety and at prices 
that will surprise and delight 
you. 








Our special offerings will in- 
terest all lovers of plants. 


Rosedale Catalog is prepared 
to give much help in making 
selections. 


Write for your copy today— 
just off the press. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Box T, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 








IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


Your Garden’s Beauties 
from April to October 


[ MPORTERS and growers of 

the finest varieties. Our stock, 

grown in rich, black sandy loam under Minne- 

soto’s rigorous climatic conditions is suitable 
for planting in all parts of 
the United Statesand Canada. 
Our large, healthy roots and 
bulbs assure you quicker re- 
sultsand larger blooms. Order 
now. Send today for free 
illustrated 1923 Catalog. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Office 701 Commerce Bidg., : + St. Paul, Minn. 
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Building a Home for a 
Thousand Dollars 


Continued from page 38 


Except for the shingles, the material 
used was pine thruout—this being the 
most valuable in the locality. Tho main- 
taining the qualities previously named, 
much economy was practiced by the use 
of second and even third-grade lumber. 
All boarding, ceiling and partition stuff 
was of the kind termed “common” or 
“merchantable.” This contained knots 
and cross-grains but these were not con- 
sidered objectionable. The knots were 
all sound and the rough places sand- 
papered and finally oiled were attractive 
rather than otherwise. All timbering was 
of the common dimension stuff, surfaced 
on all sides that were to remain exposed 
for inside finish. Some of this material 
was obtained at a price fifty to seventy- 
five percent less than for strictly first 
grades. Tho this would not have been 
suitable in some forms of the more expen- 
sive building, here it was most appropri- 
ate for the purpose 

The final finish inside shows all natural 
wood except the bath room, which was 
painted a light cream enamel. An inex- 
pensive oil grain was used on the wood to 
darken and bring out the grain; it was 
made by using equal parts of raw linseed 
oil and turpentine to which was added a 
small quantity of burnt sienna to give a 
warm cheery tone. After a few days an- 
other coat of clear oil was applied witha 
stiff brush and the wood well rubbed 
afterwards with soft rags. 

The lumber bill herewith appended will 
give a very correct idea as to quantities 
and sizes used in constructing a building 
of this kind and size. This covers practi- 
cally everything needed tho a prospective 
builder must remember that one cannot 
name with absolute certainty the exact 
number of sticks required for a building. 
A small quantity of additional material 
is always needed to meet miscellaneous 
demands. From this list, however, one 
may easily obtain approximate cost esti- 
mates from any lumber dealer. A state- 
ment of the actual cost of material and 
labor when this structure was built is also 
given so that the inexperienced reader 
may get something of an idea of the pro- 
portionate cost of each. 


Foundations—Concrete piers, 35. 

Sills )stringers)—10 pieces, 4x4, 28 ft. long. 
Joists—30 pieces, 2x8, 16 ft. long. 

Upright (studding) timbers—50, 3x4, 8 ft. long. 
Rafter plates—4 pieces, 4x4, 14 ft. long. 
Cross-beams—4 pieces, 4x4, 16 ft. long. 
Rafters—30 pieces, 2x4, 22 ft. long. 

Gable rafters—4 pieces, 2x6, 22 ft. long. 
Girders—15 pieces, 3x4, 16 ft. long 

Siding (boards)—1x12, 18 ft. long, - 200 (board) ft. 
Partition stuff-boards—1x12, 18 ft. ‘long, 900 ft. 
Ceiling, overhead boards—1x12, 16 ft. long, 900 ft. 
Beams, overhead—8 pieces, 4x4, 20 ft. long. 
Beams, overhead—S pieces, 4x4, 12 ft. long. 
Battens, for inside paneling—}4x2, 3,000 linear ft. 
Roof boarding, 1x6, 1,000 ft. 

Flooring, 1,200 ft. 

Shingles—24 ,000. 

Shingle strips—1x3, 500 ft. 

For brackets—gables, 2 pieces, 4x4, 16 ft. long. 


The actual cost for materials and labor 
for the construction for the thousand- 
dollar home was divided as follows: 
Lumber bill, including shingles 
Windows and frames.................5.5. 


Plumbing 
Firepla wiring 


$1,000,00 

It might be properly claimed that some 
of the foregoing items listed are too low. 
The explanation is that in a number of 


Continued on page 45 


Fine Big Berries 
Lovett’s New ‘‘All Season’’ Everbearing 
Strawberry surpasses the choicest June bear- 
ing sortsin size, aroma and flavor. 

No other berry we know bears such July and 
August crops as does Lovett's All Season. 


And you can still count on a full crop next 
spring if you 


Plant These NOW: 


With the help of our sturdy pot-grown 
plants you can catch up with the season. 
Everbearing sorts planted during July should 
bear a small crop within 8 la 

weeks. P 
Learn allabout the many- 

fold advantages of setting 

out pot-grown Strawberry 

plants NOW, by writing 

for Lovett's ‘‘Midseason 
Hints’’—Catalog No. 108 

TODAY, 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Box 163, Little Silver, N. J. 


LOVETT’S FOR SMALL FRUITS! 


—= 


For Shipping All Kinds of 


Fruits and Vegetables, 
Use the 


Hawkeye 


Shipping Baskets 





— 





For low "ING and prompt shipment, write the 


NGTON BASKET CO. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


P t = 
trocewith the MMAWIKC YC teccore 


ly. V $1250 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE 
—buys the famous 
DOUBLE ROTARY 
Sprinkler. Most con- 
venient and efficient 
sprinkler on the market. 
Sprinkles! ikerain from 


BURL 





15 to 80 feet in a circle. 
Endorsed by thousands 
of users. Money-back 
Guarantee. Order at 
once, or write 


The Double Rotary 
Sprinkler Co. 


1284 Coca Cola Bidg., 
Kansas City, Me. 


DOUBLE ig) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


FRUITS and FLOWERS: 5 St. Regis, ear- 


Hest; 5 Oneida, best quality; 5 Erskine, best 
everbearing, red raspberries for $1.50. 6 Robison, drouth resister; 
6 Mercereaux, good sized; 5 blowers, largest, all hardy blackberries 
for $1,650. 3 Caco, early and best red; 3 Edna, targest, white 
grapes, for $2.50. 12 earliest bine; 12 assorted standard; 12 Siber- 
1 tan Iris for $2.50. OTTO GREEF Pittsburg, Kansas. 































in the alluring scent 
of a lovely perfume 
—for you—for those 
in your presence. 


A drop of Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient) 
on the tip of each ear— 
on your lips—in your 
hair—lends indescribable 
charm. 





Fragrance lovers have a 
wide choice in 


COLGATES 
Perfumes 


Single flower odors, allur- 
ing bouquets or subtle 
Oriental scents. In artistic 
* bottles or by the ounce at 
your favorite store. 


Make This Test 


Select and use only the perfume 
which suits your personality 
best. The Colgate Perfume Test 
makes this possible. Write to- 
day for the three test vials illus- 
trated below and enclose a 2c 
stamp. Address Colgate & Co., 
Box 645, City Hall Station, De- 
partment 410-P, New York City. 

















YARN 


For Knitting and Crocheting 


Victory Brand 100% Virgin Wool 
We manufacture pel oa direct. 
Send for samples 
Lincoln YarnCompany,453 WashingtonSt. 


Boston 11, Mass. 














“Her Sweetheart” 


—was saying goodnight! She wondered if she should 
help him on with his overcoat. 
a copy of AUNT LUCY’S BOOK OF CORRECT 
MANNERS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
It answers all such questions. She needed it and 
you need it also. 

Send for it today. 25¢ prepaid. 


Address AUNT LUCY, 
Lock Box 433L, Des Moines, Iowa 


Our advertisers are perfectly reliable 





_in rank. 
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Continued from page 15 


Arnold considered it an out- 
rageous insult and determined to resign 
from the army; Washington wrote to 
him, begging him not to leave the service. 
Arnold’s reply to Washington was the 
essence of nobility. He said: ‘Congress 
would undoubtedly have a right of pro- 
moting those whom, from their abilities 
and long and arduous services, they 
esteem most deserving. Their promoting 
junior officers to the rank of major- 
generals I view as a very civil way of 
requesting my resignation, as unqualified 
for the office I hold. My commission was 
conferred unsolicited and received with 
pleasure only as a means of serving my 
country. With equal pleasure I resign 
when I can no longer serve my country 
with honor. The person who, void of the 
nice feelings of honor, will tamely conde- 
scend to give up his right, and retain a 
commission at the expense of his reputa- 
tion, I hold as a disgrace to the army, and 
unworthy of the glorious cause in which 
we are engaged.’”’ He then requested a 
court of inquiry, and tho feeling the in- 
gratitude of his government, expressed 
a willingness to bleed as freely in its 
behalf as he had already done. 

Washington demanded an explanation 
of Congress, but none of avail was given. 
Arnold then determined to visit Congress 
in person and seek vindication. On his 
way he passed thru Connecticut, ran into 
a region lately burned by raiders, in- 
stantly forgot his wrongs, joined the 
militia and delivered a terrific blow to the 
enemy in a fight near Ridgefield. There 
his personal coolness saved him from 
being bayonetted, as he coolly sat on his 
dead horse and watched a redcoat attempt 
to bayonet him. At the last instant, he 
shot him dead and sullenly walked off the 
field! 

This exploit made the country ring 
with his name; Congress then reluctantly 
gave him his title of major-general, but 
added insult to injury by keeping him 
beneath the five juniors who had been 
promoted over his head. It might be well 
to look into the motives of Congress. 
There is no explanation for its conduct 
save that the dirty talons of corrupt 
politics held it in power. General Stark— 
he of “Molly Stark” fame—was similarly 
treated and promptly left the army. 
Never again did he serve except with the 
New Hampshire militia. Robert Morris, 
Baron von Steuben and others were given 
inducements and contracts by Congress, 
which were never honored. Morris gave 
his personal fortune to save the country 
and died in a debtor’s prison; von Steuben 
died in poverty on a frontier claim in New 
York; Arnold was driven to treason. 

Washington again prevented him from 
resigning; a hearing was held, Arnold 
was vindicated, but Congress still with- 
held his right. Washington then sent 
Arnold to help Gates in his contest with 
Burgoyne. Gates was vain, proud, con- 
ceited and ambitious. He resented 
Arnold’s presence, and finally ordered 
him to stay in his tent. This was a 
stinging sentence for as active and rest- 
less a genius as Arnold, and a blow to his 
pride as Gates was one of the juniors pro- 
moted over his head. 


Suffice it to say that at Saratoga Arnold 
contrived to get a way from his tent and 
onto the battlefield; his conduct there is 
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Free Trial Bottle Proves It 


No Help 
Needed 
to Restore 4 


Your 
pe ne 


PR kes is simply and easily applied by combing 

h the par—oe expert skill uired. You take 

pm SO are certain, for my torer is a per- 

fected pre ation plone ong past the stage of experiment. 

color ectly even and natural in all 

Or discoioration. No greasy sedi- 

our sticky and stringy, nothing to 

Just a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 

ter and as pleasant and dainty to use. Faded or 

pm oe bait _ as surely safely restored as 
hair naturally 

orien tnetrath of these yh pe itements by accepting my 

al paten Free Trial package, containing free 

tial bottle of Restorer with full information —— di 

and con 









MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Mail coupon Indicate color of hair wpm x. x. bd 
possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter 
Please print your name and address _ 
MARY T. GOLDMAN ' 
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Containing complete story of 








8890 Buescher Block 
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SAXOPHONE 


This book tells you whentouseSax- @ 
ophone—singly, in quartettes, in sex-\Qe 
tettes, or in regular band; howtoplay’ ¥ 
from cello parts in orchestra and many 
other things you would like to know. 
he Bu er Saxophone is the easiest (8 
of all wind fnstrumente to play. 
the aid of the first three lesson, which "= — es 
= an ination Ay) playin, a 
an 
for Hs The Se Saxophone is the tay lar tobunent 
or riome tertainmen or School, or 
for Orchestra Dance nnment, Chore ” 
Eas Y 10 pay Prone may try any Buescher Saxo- 
Cornet, Trumpet ,Trom- 
ape for it b 7 YS ig ay 
sa oer yren ention 
Lan oben ng for Free Book. 


 RUESCHER BAND | INSTRUMENT co. 
Makers of Everything in and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Ind. 


the origin and history of that 
nderful instrument—the 
























SE this wonderful new liquid preparation 
that is highly praised by foremost Fifth 
Avenue Beauty Salons. 


HENALFA RAPIDE 


uaranteed to tint gray or faded hair any shade. Only one 
application needed. Takes less than five minutes to app 

a O previegs washing necessary. Will not stain the 

nor rub off. Leaves hair softand glossy. Not affected by 
washing. Every shade. Jet Black to Golden Brown. Sent 
anywhere for $2.10 postpaid. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

B. Clement, Dept. A, 67 W. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 
Consultation and booklet free 














Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sampleCuticuraTalcum ee ay rg Ae 
Add: dress Cutieure Lai 














High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years ee =r 
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Improve Your Home at Small Cost 


|} Our Pree Catalog and 
Bargain Book shows 
jf you the way. You 
will agree with me 
|} that you can easily 
|| afford that new door, 
window, cabinet, 
plumbing fixture, or 
other convenience, 
when you see the as- 
tonisbingly low prices 
at which you can buy 
them direct from our 
buge pliant. 

Sign and mail the 
































THE CUYAHOGA MATERIAL CO., Dept. F. 


Kinsman Rd. and Grand Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send me your new FREE CATALOG of 
Building Materials and Plumbing Supplies. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 




















bee 


You can buy all the material for acomplete home 
direct fromthe manufacturer and save fourprof- 
itsonthelumber, millwork, hardware andlabor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails,lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding and outside finish. Many other designs. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2746 


THE ALADDIN CO., BAX, CITY 








Wilmington. North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


_ World’s Best 
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mie 22 Co bd 
ESI 
| Sh gies, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Sta Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
7 es, — Sg <. direct to ne 
a - ‘actory ices. ve money— 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 * service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
es. Wesell direct 
to e. and save you all 
in-between desier’s 
Book 


=: aaa eee. Ask 

7 - . 181 

PRICED GARAGES 

Lowest prices on_Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel . Set 
2 any place. Send postal for 
arage Book, showing styles. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


— Samples & 
831-881 Pike St. 


Roofing Book 





® the choicest of the 

Fragrant Peonies choice; fragrant 

varieties only. Traxler’s Fairyla Garden, 

225 W. 24th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Order Descriptive Price List 


BEES Fis Fas tition” tou, nate 
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proof of the assertion that he evidently 
intended to get himself killed and end his 
career. He was everywhere; time and 
again he and his black horse, Warren, 
rode the length of the field in the cross- 
fire of the two armies! Since Gates 
always stayed in his tent during a battle, 
Arnold’s presence on the field made him 
commander-in-chief and he contrived to 
have his orders obeyed. His men would 
have followed him thru the fires of hell 
that day, and he personally won the day, 
against tremendous odds. Gates, how- 
ever, never mentioned his name or let 
Congress know in his report that it was 
Arnold’s division that carried the day. 

It was here, in the gathering dusk of 
evening, that he received a second wound 
in his leg and was carried off the field, as 
he was preparing to storm Burgoyne’s 
camp, having driven him from the battle- 
field proper. It was his last battle under 
our flag. 

Other charges were made against him, 
other insults heaped upon him, until at 
Philadelphia, he waited eighteen months 
to be brought to trial on them. He was 
vindicated every time, save the last time 
when he was censured. And his unhappy 
nature, spurred on by pride and an un- 
governable passion for revenge, drove 
him to treason. And so his shining star 
went down behind the clouds of infamy 
and disgrace. 

Mount Pleasant, his home at Phila- 
delphia, is owned by the city today and 
is in a wonderful state of preservation. 
There is no furniture in the house; only 
the bare walls, wide hallways and ample 
staircases, where one wanders aimlessly, 
seeking the strange spell which it has 
exerted over every individual ever owning 
it. For of the six or seven people who 
have claimed title to it, every one has 
come to an untimely end. Some lost 
their fortune, one, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, committed suicide, and Arnold 
planned his treason within its luxurious 
walls. 

I could not help but wonder as I stood 
on the front steps shown in the picture, 
in that wonderful old Colonial door-way, 
and looked out across the old garden and 
over the Schuylkill to the hills beyond, if 
Arnold had ever given that beauty spot 
a chance to heal his wounds. What might 
the history of his name have been if he 
had walked in these old paths and tugged 
at lilac bloom or the roses which once 
flourished there? What, aye, what a 
difference might have been made if he 
had donned the gardener’s clothes and 
taken a spade or a trowel and gone digging 
and planting in his garden! 

Traces of the beauty of that spot still 
remain; it was there ready to serve him, 
but he saw it not. Rather, he turned in 
upon himself and contemplated his 
wrongs until even his own brilliant mind 
was driven down into the depths. How 
often man, by his false sense of the impor- 
tance of things, gets into the hopeless 
mire of difficulty! 

We turn from Mount Pleasant as from 
a cursed thing; we leave in sadness and in 
sorrow. We cannot appreciate its beauty 
or thrill at its architecture; we hurry as if 
pursued by its insidious spell. We would 
that we might sing its praises, and honor 
the man who once dwelt within its halls; 
but the challenge of his perfidity every- 
where stares us in the face. So it must 
be with those who are tried and found 
wanting, with those who have not yet 
learned to subdue self, 





Before You Build 


to have Herrick 
Outside Icing 


the conveniences of 
Herrick Outside Icing 
by planning for it now. 
Save the cost of aspecial 
outside icing model. 


Blue Prints FREE! 


Complete plans for the wall opening for 
a standard Herrick, are free to any builder 
or anyone planning a home. These plans 
will also guide in installing Herrick Out- 
side Icing in a home already built. 
Every Herrick, has these superiorities— 
scientific, dry air circulation; ice sav- 
ing, mineral wool insulation; sanitary, 
removable drainage system. Water 
cooler if specified. 

Booklet Free Also—“ Getting the Most 


From Your Refrigerator.” A postcard request 
will bring both blue prints and booklet. 


Dealers: A few towns still available. Write us. 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
1538 River Street - + Waterloo, lowa 
"Food keeps BEST in the 
HERRICK 














200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes Jad 
anywhere 
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Heartney's Persona! Station- 


blue ink, costs less than ordinar; 

correspondence paper. 200 mn 

ard sized note sheets, 100 Baroni 

al flap envelopes to match, all 

for only $1.00—a wonderful! value. 

Thousands of homes in America 

are now using Heartney’s Personal 

Stationery. It ts unsurpassed for home 

correspondence, for the guest room and for professional 

nd us $1.00, cash, check or money order, for a 

package of 200 sheets and 100 envelopes printed. We 

satisfy you or return your money Prompt delivery. 
Postage prepaid, 


Heartney Stationery Company 
635 E. Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


Write Your Order Here. Enclose with $1.00 





1st line 
(Write carefully the name to be printed) 


2nd line 


3rd line 
‘ 


4th line — 
We print one to four lines as you desire. 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
IRIS A NEW List of New Varieties. 


Boz 334, Wellesley Farms, Mase. 








Between Meal Set of Quaint Design 


BENNIE HALL 


Embroidered Linens Will Help Make Your Home Inviting 


You will find a heavy thread cotton 
of firm, close weave in Delft blue, or 
linen in the same color an effective 
background for this set. Of forty 
four inch wide material one and two 
thirds yards of material should 
suffice for the two runners 
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To Order Patterns 


Order according to numbers 
given, inclosing stamps or 
money order to cover the pur- 
chase price. Send orders and 
any questions you want to ask 
concerning materials or colors 
to Bennie Hall, care of Fruit, 
Gardenand Home, Des Moines, 
Iowa 



























Work the basket in outline stitch in 
two shades of brown, the basting 
stitches in black and the flowers in 
orange, yellow, rose, lavender and 
wisteria lazy daisy stitches. The hems 
are one and one-half inches wide and 
may be nicely finished either with 
machine hemstitching or with hand 
hemstitching 
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The set contains two runners, each 52x18 














Detail of the design, showing how the pattern is developed 
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Building A Home On A 
Thousand Dollars 


Continued from page 41 


August 1923 


The Brand Peonies 


Originated by 
O. F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybridizers 
of the Peony 





instances bargains were sought and ok 
tained. For instance, a dealer was foun 
who was overstocked on cedar shingles 
and a substantial reduction was given on 
this item alone. The plumber engaged was 
an old-time acquaintance; by doing the 
work a little at a time when he would 
otherwise have been idle his charges were 
considerably less. Intrusted with the 
buying of the supplies he picked up bar- 
gains here and there. The owner of this 
home was employed in a general store 
that handled doors, windows, hardware 
and paint. These were furnished at cost. 
It is suggested that similar conditions 
may be taken advantage of by others. 
There’s no discredit attached to the care- 
ful scrutiny of the “bargain counter.”’ 
For almost a year the small family of 
three have dwelt beneath their own roof. 
There's never a moving van at the door 
nor does the landlord call for his monthly 
stipend; instead, what would be rent 
money, and some more additional, goes to 
reduce the indebtedness on this thousand- 
warps! a. Meantime there’s a slow 
ut steady growth of improvements add- "DE: 


Magnificent Darwins, early 
singles, early doubles, scores 
of costly varieties in every 
color of the rainbow. 

Just the collection you will 
want to plant. All finest se- 
lected and guaranteed Holland 
bulbs. Bloom 10 years with- 
out attention. Money back 
guarantee. -« 


Regular Price $6 
All for $3 
embracing 
25 Early Single Tulips 
10 Early Double Tulips 
15 Large Darwin Tulips 


Positively the greatest bulb 
offer we have ever made. 
Order today while they last. 


New Brand Peony—Mrs. Archie M. Brand 


Of the twenty-two Peonies receiving the high- 
est rating by the American Peony society, four- 
or nearly 20% were produced by us. Our new 
creations, as viewed in our fields this year by 
thousands of visitors, are even of a higher stand- 
ard than our earlier productions. 


If you are interested in Peonies of the highest 
type of excellence, that will give you the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction to grow in your own 
garden, you should, by all means, get our beau- 
tiful new catalog and see our offerings before 
placing an order. 


Brand’s beautiful new peony catalog—the most 
complete and exhaustive book ever written on the 
peony, catalog that cost us more than fifty cents 
each to print, is free to every intending peony 
purchaser for the asking. 





We also have a complete assortment of the 
most beautiful varieties of other growers—both 
American and European. 


The BRAND PEONY FARMS 


BOX 21, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


ing to the value of the property. Ask also f “Little Book of 

It is not of course advised that anyone | —> Big ning i _ a 
planning to acquire a home should adhere 
As stated, prices of materials and condi- CAI ITAL CITY 
tions constantly vary and these must be 
met individually. NUR 
be seen that anyone may actually own a DES MOINES. /A. 
really desirable home if the desire is | - 
strong enough. Changes or modifications Know cA bout 
and the observant reader may be able to BULBS 
expenditure, something more suited to his : oF heiedd tndeomation. Camp 
own special needs may be acquired. iete Grostions fer sucoenses! 
lo 


always so rigidly to a small, fixed sum. 
From the foregoing, however, it may 4607 SW. NINTH, 
of the plan given would not prove difficult 
see where, by them, or by a slightly larger ] Barteldes’ s 
ve- 











BIENNIALS 


To besownlate July and early August 
for bloom next year. Small plants to 





BARTELDES 


Special Introductory 
Collection of 


Peonies and Irises 


PEONIES 

One strong root each of the following list 
valued at $6.75. Postpaid for $5.00. Albert 
Crousse, Baroness Schroeder, Claire Dubois, 
Karl Rosenfield, Madam De Vernville, Lady 
Bramwell. 

Charles McKillip, Harriet Farnsley, Mons 
Jule Elie, Venus, Madam Emile Galle, Francis 
Willard. Value $13.00. Postpaid for $10.00. 


IRISES 


One of each of the following 20 varieties 
gs Postpaid only $5.00. Caprice, 


be set out in April or October for best 
results. 

1. Evening primrose. Grows three 
feet. In any ordinary soil. Needs sun. 
Blooms June and July. 

2. Canterbury Bells. Grows two to 
four feet. Blooms June and July. Re- 
quires good soil and sunshine. 

Foxglove. Grows anywhere, sun 
or partial shade. Spi es reach from 
two to three feet. 

4."Hollyhocks. Bloom July and 
August. Need rich soil and occasional 
watering of liquid manure. 

Bloom early 


SEED COMPANY 
854 Barteldes Bidg. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Denver, Colorado 





FOR FALL PLANTING 


8 Peonies, all different, fine roots $2. 
12 Iris, all different, large divisions. 1. 
25 Darwin Tulips, in fine mixture..... 1. 
35 Daffodils, in fine mixture........... 1. 
15 Hyacinths, in fine mixture for forcing Ly 


5. Iceland poppies. 
spring and again in autumn. 

6. Sweet illiam. Grows one to 
one and one-half feet high. Ordinary 
soil and sunshine. 

7. Wallflowers. Require protection 
in winter, good soil and plenty of sun. 


; Peake, Harlequin, Milinias, Eldorado, 
Fairy, Isoline, Jeanne D’ Arc, Juniata, Helen 
Francis (New), Lohengrin, Monsignor, Perfec- 
tion, Rose Unique, RC. Rose, Sherwin Wright, 
— Lady, W. F. Christman, Victorine, 

mma Beal (New). Princess Vic. Louise. 


For the best results Irises should 
be planted in July or August. 
Peonies in September. 


6 Lilum Speciosum, pink or white. 
Order $5.00 worth from the above 
and you may have as your choice 
either 1 Peony, American Beauty, or 
25 Narcissus bulbs, Mrs. Langtry. 
Our discriptive catalogue and bargains in other 
plants sent free. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















Spanish Omelet 


Serve a regular French omelet with 
a spicy tomato sauce and it becomes a 
Spanish omelet. To make a sauce to 
serve with it cook two tablespoonfuls of 
butter with one of chopped onions and 
about a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
pepper (red or green as preferred). 
Add one and one-half cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes and boil rapidly until the 
mixture is thick; then add salt and pepper 
to taste, a teaspoonful of capers and a 
tablespoonful of sliced mushrooms. 


Write your address plainly and 
address all orders to 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


IRIS—PEONIES 


In fact everything for your garden at reasonable 
prices. Send for interesting catalog. 














JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Inc., 
552 South Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 
FLORISTS NURSERYMEN 


Trees, plants, vines, nedging, etc. 
GOOD for »eautifying your homes and 
making a fruitful garden, are 

supplied by BARNES NURSERIES 
1625 North Bend Rd. Cincinnati, O. 
Local Salesmen Wanted—Write for Free Lists. 





BERRY and FLOWER PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 

ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear fruit 

next si . Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Lo- 

gee, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape plants; Asparagus, 
orseradish, Hop, Rhubarb roots; Delphini 

hock, Columbine, Foxglove, Hibiscus, Ox 

and other Hardy Perenni:! flower plants; Roses, Shrubs 

Catalogue free 


for fall Pou : 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 























An Absolutely Safe 
ResidencePanel Board 


When the lighting fuse blows,—that 
is—burns out,—and you are in the 
dark and without current, you don’t 
have to call a man; you can safely 
change the fuse yourself, if your 
home is equipped with a Triumph 
Type “R” Residence Panel Board. 
Every home must havea panel board. 
Learn about the safety and other un- 
usual features of the new Type “R”’ 
Residence Panel Board, that not 
only gives better service "but really 
costs less to install. 











New Free 
Book on 


Home Wiring 





The Type “R” panel 
board makes possible 
some refinements in 
electric wiring in the 
home not available 
with the old dangerous 
fuse box. In prepar- 
ing this book we have 
given typical wiring 
plans for a modern 
installation and sug- 
stions that will 
elp you make your 
home easier to care 
for and more com- 
fortable to live in. 
Write Dept. FG, and 
and a copy will be 
supplied free. 


Send for 
it today! 





Sei 
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Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 











Have Beautful Hands an Sr 


Rand’s Lemon Cream makes your skin 


Wonderfully 
tan or 


soft, clear and smooth 
soothing, it relieves sunburn, 
freckles and softens rough hands. 
Quickly absorbed by the skin, Rand's 
Cream makes an ideal! base for complex- 
ion powder. Comes in powder form tor 
convenience. Just add water and you 
have a full pint of superior lemon cream. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 50c for one 
package or $1 for three. 
Agents: Scores of people are adding 
to their incomes by seliing Rand's 
Cream to their friends. Write for 
our offer to agents. 


House of Rands 


~ 1524 84th Street, Des Moines, lows 3) 











Address Dept. 
bes’ Specialty Mig. Co., 55. Wabash + PN Chicago 
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Taking Care of Your Lawn 
in the Fall 


Continued from page 13 


soaking can be given to the surface at the 


same time water is applied for sub- 


irrigating, and both grass and tree roots 
| will receive a plentiful supply. 


Any 
fertilizer which becomes slowly available 
—commercial, bonemeal or sheep manure 
—can also be supplied thru this system. 
The fertilizer, applied first, is washed in 
by the water and increases the food sup- 
ply for both trees and grass. 

Dandelions are probably the greatest 
torment of the house owner who desires 
a beautiful lawn. While there are effec- 
tive treatments for getting rid of the 
nuisances after they are once established, 
it is wise to take measures to avoid them 
entirely when an old lawn is being re- 
seeded or when a new one is being built. 
The secret of keeping out the unwelcome 
“vellowness”’ of this plant is to use a large 
percentage of grass seed which will form 
a compact mat of turf. For grasses which 
grow vigorously and shade the ground 
make it impossible for the dandelion to 
get a hold and take root. Creeping fescue 
and Creeping bent are especially valuable 
for this purpose. 

One lawn which has been seeded about 
six or seven years had a considerable 
amount of Creeping fescue and Creeping 
bent sown in combination with other 
seeds on the start. The turf is now thick- 
ly matted, and in one season not more 
than a dozen plants have sprung up and 
had to be cut out. This is true even when 
lawns close by are thick with yellow 
blossoms and feathery seeds. Plantain 
and yellow dock, too, have not much 
chance to survive where the grass is 
dense. The same is true of quack and 
wire and crab grasses. 

For a general reseeding, it is important 
to have a suitable mixture of good grass 
seeds rather than to choose one or two 
varieties. Thus the varying conditions 
which exist in the soil of most dooryards 
can be met. Neither do all grasses ma- 
ture their crops at the same time during 
their season of growth. And if different 
kinds are used, the lawn will be more 
likely to remain green all the time from 
spring to late fall. 

Rhode Island and Creeping bent grasses 
are among the earliest to come out in the 
spring. Then about the first of June, 
Kentucky Blue, or June grass, makes its 
best growth. This grass which is one of 
the best known and hardiest of varieties 
goes thru a natural rest period during 
July and August and matures another 
crop again early in the fall. Lawns which 
have mostly Kentucky Blue, therefore, 
and not much of other kinds of grasses, 
look brown and bare during the hot days 
of summer in spite of anything which can 
be done to prevent it. And, furthermore, 
it is well to sow a little of the other 
varieties each year because Kentucky 
Blue is so hardy that it will in time run 
out all the others. 

Green lawns, then, during July and 
August, are much more of a certainty if 
the fescues, Creeping and Chewing’s, are 
added to the mixture. These produce 
their first crop just as the June grass goes 
torest for thesummer. Then their second 
crop is ready a short time before frost 
appears in the fall. 

For returning nitrogen to the soil, 
white clover should be added. It is quite 
necessary that whatever is taken from the 
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anininidal 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY 
Sheets Hammermill Bond 5 3-8x6 7-8, with two or $71.00 
o letter monogram, 100 envelopes with fancy 1 
oaaee in rich blue, neatly boxed, prepaid for 
appeals to every instinct of refinement—the 
eets, with their ideal writing surface, make 
yout name and address 
Processes and mai selling make this offer 


lished over i years. Write plainly or 
py. V a coast states and foreign countrivs, add 10 per 
ple 


405 Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 


cent. 








PROTECT YOUR TREES 
FOR $1.00 


Either imported or native insect pests or 
dangerous fungus diseases may be destroying 
your seemingly healthy trees. TREE’ TALK 
tells how to effectively combat these pests. 
It is a quarterly magazine devoted to trees 
and their care. Special 30 day offer. For 
the next 30 days, as an introductory offer, 
we will accept this ad. for 25c. 
additional for 
a full-year one dollar subscription. 


TREE TALK, 


~ 
when sent with 75c. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Preserve Your Copies 

The information contained in oath copy of Fruit, Garden and 
Home is vaiuabie and worth p ing for future reference. 

You can do. this by y eocuring one ° of our new, leatherette Bin- 

, lettered in gold, which e enough to hold twelve copies 
of the caagesie. 

One of these ode mg Fruit, Garden and Home bin- 
ders will be sent you CF r reward for sending us 
subscriptions to Fruit, Garden a ome amounting to $2. 

Subscription rates 3 years for $1, 1 year for 35c. 
Fruit,Garden and Home,E.T.Merecith,Pub..DesMoines,la. 














s00K F REE 


$2 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept.— 9108 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 

129 West 24th St. New York 











HOT IRON HOLDER 
Of Cretonne 
To Fruit, Garden and 
Home Readers 
SEND FOR IT 
Look for the Dean Label 


DEAN'S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y, C. 


FREE 

















fine assorted and 3 labeled, 60 cents. 100 


IRIS 2 
FROELICH _— ™ eal ae OT: GTON, ILLINOIS 


BEES firsitartamn Passi ia 











PEONIES ; 10 rot rien for $3.00. Write for 


NORTHERN 10. WAUSAU. WIB. 


PLAYS To ” Saeed 
HOME TALENT PLAYS CO., 206 Security Bidg.. Dubuque, lowe 
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soil as plantfood be returned in one form 
or another, and nitrogen is one of the 
most essential plantfoods. 

In the fall, seed to form a nurse crop 
is not needed. In northern climates it 
should be avoided altogether unless there 
is danger of the washing of the soil, for a 
nurse crop shades the other grasses and 
prevents them from getting started. In 
the spring, on the other hand, for this 
very reason, a nurse crop isan advantage. 

The amount of each kind of grass seed 
to use in a mixture varies according to 
the number of seeds in a pound, and ac- 
cording to the percentage of germination 
of each. The bent grasses, Rhode Island 
and Creeping, have almost three times 
as many seeds to the pound as Kentucky 
Blue, providing they have the same per- 
centage of germination. And if the seeds 
are from the same season’s crops this will 
be generally true. 

Where about the same number of seeds 
of each kind, then , is desired, the follow- 
ing mixture suitable for new seeding or 
for the lawn which is to be spaded and 
replanted, has been worked out: 

About seven percent of the whole will 
be of bent grass seed; of Kentucky Blue, 
about ten percent; of Chewing’s fescue, 
about fifty percent; of Sheep’s fescue, a 
little over twenty-four percent; of Dutch 
white clover, about eight percent. 

After the seeds are thoroly mixed, they 
should be sown ever the surface of the 
soil, about one-half in one direction, the 
other half in the other direction. Two 
and one-half pounds of seed are enough 
fer every 1,000 square feet of new or re- 
planted lawn, or about twenty-five 
pounds for every 10,000 square feet. The 
lawn which has been merely raked and is 
to be seeded on,top of the old grass re- 
quires less. From one to one and one- 
half pounds is sufficient. 

The reason for thick seeding is that 
many of the seeds are likely to sink in too 
far and never get a start. For the same 
reason if the surface is raked at all after 
the seed is sown, it should be very lightly 
done. Immediately after the grass begins 
to grow, it should have a light application 
of sodium nitrate, one pound for every 
1,000 square feet, about once a week until 
after the first killing frost. 

Naturally the new grass will not be cut 
the first fall season. Neither should an 
old lawn be shern after the twentieth of 
October, no matter how warm the 
weather. The grass should be left to 
mat down and protect the roots. Where 
a lawn has been clipped too short in the 
fall, the results are noticeable in brown 
spots and streaks which appear the fol- 
lowing spring. Even where a wheel has 
passed over the place during the winter 
when the ground is frozen, the track will 
be plainly visible in the deadened line of 
grass. Such results do not take place if 
the grass roots have been properly 
protected. 

Leaves should not be left on a lawn 
during the fall months; they choke the 
grass. And if left on the lawn during the 
winter, they will only blow about. They 
should, instead, be raked into a pile to 
use in protecting the shrubs, or put into 
a box to form compost for use the next a 
spring. 


If your lawn, new or old, is properly | 


cared for’ in the fall, you will be well 
repaid for the time and energy you have 
spent. For when the first warm days of 
spring are here it will wake up green and 
vigorous and beautiful. 


] 
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good coffee 


The New Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 


Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s Faust Soluble 
Coffee into a cup. Add boiling water and you 
will have a perfect cup of coffee. No grounds, no 
waste—just a delicious drink of tasteful coffee 
prepa in an instant. 


The family size can ($1.40) will make 120 cups 
—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. 


Faust Soluble Tea makes delicious iced tea— 
the kind that’s convenient to prepare, and that’s 
easy to flavor to the individual taste. 
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The Old Way 
2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 


prefer drip coffee, Blanke’s 
Faust Pulverized Coffee in a Blanke Sanitary 
Drip Coffee Pot will make a most delicious cup. 
Simply place the coffee in a drip bag and pour on 
fresh boiling water. 


For those who 


We recommend the use of Pulverized Coffee 
in the Blanke Pot because it goes twice as far and 
makes better coffee. 


Scientific research has proved the above methods 
the two best ways to make good coffee. 

If your 
and $2.85 for this introductory offer. 


1 Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot. 
1 Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee. 
1 Pound Can Faust “‘A”’ Pulverized Coffee. 


Send for this combination offer and we will give 
FREE a Standard size (100 cup) Faust Soluble Tea. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 


rocer can’t supply you, send his name 











Dept. 25 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
wae . i 
lua Running F seen ii Cistern 
~* Water direc Spring or take 

















































All the comforts and con- 
veniences of city water pres- 
sure in the country. Oper- 
ated by gas engine or electric 
motor. Furnished in capaci- 
ties from 100 to 5,000 gallons 
per hour. Over 20,000 in 
daily use. Write for free 
booklet. 

















Clear and Cold from 
Nature’s Icehouse 


When you have a Milwaukee Air Power Water System, 
_— drinking water comes in a straight line from the 
xeart of the well. No storage or gravity tanks in between. 
No trouble from freezing tanks or stale water. 

Running water for all purposes, cold or hot, day and 
night, direct from the source, and always fresh. 

The Milwaukee Air Power Water System pumps direct 
from well, cistern, stream, spring or lake, or all com- 
bined, in one pumping system. 

the perfected doubh 

steady pressure. Rea 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Ave. 


The only system using 
a air power pump. Always a 
fire protection assured. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





i, DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 






wl 


















Courses in fine arts, public speaking, painting, business and trades; 
extension work and athletic coaching. Exceptional advantages. 
eral catalog and special bulletins on request. Address 


Des Moines University, Box A, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 


Gen- 
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Delicious Jellies and 
Jams Quickly 
Made with 


NEW 
PEN-JEL 


“NEVER FAILS” 


Every housewife who has spent long hours 
over hot stoves making jellies, jams, pre- 
serves, etc., will welcome this new easy 
way to make them—without long boiling 
or other old time troubles and methods. 


With New PEN-JEL only a few minutes’ 
time is required to make the most deli- 
cious jellies, jams, etc., you ever tasted. 
It does away with long boiling and saves 
hours of watching over hot stoves. In 5 
minutes from the time you start you can 
have your jelly cooling in the glass—and 
the cost is less than when old methods 
were used. 


New PEN-JEL is the magic worker. It 
will jell any fruit juice and thicken jams— 
because it contains the Pectin needed to 
make the “Jelly Jell.” It is an absolutely 
pure food product—just pure pectin with 
Cerelose (refined corn sugar) to make it 
dissolve easily, and pure fruit acid. With 
it only a moment’s boiling is required and 
because it is not boiled away the natural 
ure fruit flavor is retained. Just note, 
or instance how easy it is to make jelly 
as shown by this proven 


JELLY RECIPE 
Put 2% cups fruit juice in kettle 
(about 6-quart); add 1 package New 
PEN-JEL, stirring until boiling vigor- 
ously. Add 3 level cups sugar, boil- 
ing vigorously from 2 to 4 minutes, 
depending on fire. Pour into glasses. 


Every housewife should try this wonderful 
new preparation. It never fails. You can 
use fully ripe, full flavored fruit and be 
sure of perfect results—every time—with- 
out bother or worry. Every package of 
New PEN-JEL gives proven recipes for 
making jellies, Jams, etc. from every 
variety of fruit. 


Nearly all grocers have New PEN-JEL. 
If your grocer should not have it in stock 
send lic and a full size package will be 
mailed you POSTPAID. You are sure to 
like New PEN-JEL and once you try it 
you will use it regularly for all preserving. 
See your grocer today or write direct to us. 


LEO PECTIN CO. 


820 Grand Ave., 


St. Joseph, Mo, 










NEATWAY 
Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place instead 
of helter-skelter on the floor or jumbied 
in shoe bags, xes, drawers or other 
makeshifts. Takes up no _ex room. 
Sanitary and ornamental. Endorsed and 
specified by leading architects. 
A Household Necessity 

Th ds i in homes and apartment 
houses, Sold by dealers or direct, BLACK 
ENAMEL, NICKEL or BRONZE—set of 


hi . .00—one, 50. 
HAND ‘AL RAL, DESIGNS 








’ F 
ENAMEL—set of th 


S00" ine 00—one 00 Sizes; 26 
. ir, $4. -00. s 

or 24 inches. West of Rockice and Can. 
10 cents per rack extra. 


Order 
<ach ner «= NEATWAY CO. 
117-F West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


CANDY—AII Kinds 












My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A, Ricker, Dept, 9, Lynbrook, L. 1, MN. Y. 
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Fruit Using Desserts 
HELEN E, SCHUYLER 


HAT would you say if your doctor 

told you that right in your own 

home you had some of the most 
valuable aids to health science knows? 
What would you think if he asked you if 
you were getting fruit in some form every 
day during the summer, and canning 
enough to serve you thru the winter? 
Of course, fruit won’t prove a panacea 
for all ills but it will help you to keep fit. 
It will round out your diet, and it will 
prove an excellent ally in the quest for 
and retention of health. 

Is there anyone, I wonder, who does 
not like juicy, golden peaches? Here is 
a Peach Pudding recipe especially good 
during hot weather: Have ready one 
and one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
powdered gelatine, one cupful of whipped 
cream, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, the 
juice of one-half lemon, one cupful of 
milk and some ripe peaches. Put the 
gelatine, sugar and milk into a saucepan 
over the fire, heat until dissolved, and 
strain. Rub sufficient peaches thru a 
sieve to yield a half-pint of pulp and add 
the strained gelatine and sugar, the lemon 
juice and whipped cream. Stir occa- 
sionally until cold and then pour into 
a wet mold. When it is firm turn out and 
decorate with whipped cream and sliced 
peaches. 

To Can Peaches, first add three parts 
sugar to one part water and boil about 
three minutes or until you have a syrup 
of medium consistency. Keep boiling 
hot and ready for immediate use. Select 
firm, perfect peaches, dip in boiling water 
for one minute, then plunge into cold 
water and remove the skins.. Cut into 
the sized pieces desired (usually halves), 
remove the pits, and pack into hot, 
sterilized jars. Fill with syrup, inserting 
a silver knife down the sides of the jar to 
remove any bubbles. Adjust screw tops 
until they are not quite closed and half 
clamp wire-clamp jars. Process in a hot 
water bath for twenty-five minutes, 


| counting the time from the time the 








water in the bath boils. Take from the 
bath at the end of twenty-five minutes 
and finish sealing. 

Plum Custard: Boil plums in water 
until tender; then drain and chop. Put 
one quart of milk in a double boiler: and 
when lukewarm add three well-beaten 


| eggs, one-half cupful of sugar and two 


tablespoonfuls of cornstarch stirred quite 
smooth in a little cold milk. Bring to 
the boiling point and continue cooking 
for eight minutes. Take from the stove 
and add one teaspoonful each of lemon 
and vanilla extract and the chopped 
plums. Stir well and serve when cold. 

To Can Plums prepare the same syrup 
as for peaches, prolonging the boiling by 
one or two minutes for very sour plums 
so as to have a more concentrated 
syrup. Wash the plums thoroly, pack 
in hot, sterilized jars, fill with boiling hot 
syrup, adjust the tops as before and 
process in a hot water bath twenty-five 
minutes, counting the time as given 
above for peaches. Remove from the 
bath and complete the sealing. 

Quince Snow: Quarter five quinces. 
Boil in water until tender. Peel and rub 
thru a sieve, sweeten to taste and add the 
whites of four eggs. Beat all to a stiff 
froth, pile lightly into a glass dish and 
put into the refrigerator to chill. 

To Can Quinces: Discard the skin and 


; cores, cut into pieces, blanch for five 
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$3 DOWN, $3 A MONTH 


Economy 
Steam 
Pressure 
Cooker 


Cast Aluminum 


Highly Polished 





COOKS WHOLE 
MEAL AT ONE 
TIME OVER ONE 
FIRE 
Bakes, Roasts, 
Frys and Boils 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL — Factory to User Direct 
WITH PANS AT 
AND pasero 4] 








FACTORY 
$3 DOWN, $3 PER MONTH. 
All cash with order one extra aluminum 
pan free. Cooks beans, tough meat 

or chicken in 30 to 45 minutes. 


SAVES FOOD SAVES FUEL 
SAVES TIME SAVES LABOR 


Make your Payments from the 
Savings the Cooker makes for 
you. We guarantee it will save 
more than $3.00 per month or 
money refunded. 14 618 gt. our best sellers 








Liquid Holds Ship Wt. Each 
Quarts Mason Jars Lbs. 
10 4 pts Dr 3 ats 20 $14.75 
14 6 pts or 4 ats 23 18.00 
18 14 pts or 5 ats 27 21.00 
30 20 pts or 7 qts&10 pt 35 25.00 











\Pans and basket not furnished with 30 at. size) 
COLD PACK CANNING ONE-THIRD TIME 


Reference—Any. Bank in Lincoln 
Economy Pressure Cooker Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
ADDRESS DIV. 50 











| Saves Time, Food, Energy 


Willremove skins, seeds, and 
cores from a bushel of apples or 
pears, skins and seeds from a 

ushel of tomatoes, grapes or 
pitted frult, inten or twelve 
minutes. Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, 
vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar—with the 
pulp. Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous 
cor One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


Used the year round for mashing potatoes, making 
delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing grav- 
ies, invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly 
clamped to kitchen table. A child can operate it. Eas- 
ily cleaned. For easy and perfect preparing of fruit 
sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., inlarge or 
small quantities. Endorsed by users. 
Guaranteed by makers. Sold only by 
mail and direct to user. Representa- 
tives wanted. 


Wrtte today for free booklet 
and special offer 


DILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Household Spectalties 
Dept. 42, Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Practical, 
Strong, Durable 


The Magic Sifter 


Sifts Thout Eight Times in 


ne Operation 

Four removable screens one-half inch 

.. Flour passes thru the screens to 

closed bottom—by inverting 

out of open top, Flour fs AREATED and 
out of open top. ur is c. 

INCKEASED IN BULK. making chemi: 

cal action more comeaese as well as mix- 

ing it more ly with the other 


ts, 
Quicker and better in every way. Pay 
ooh ae gg e. Wt. 
e pound. fecursiz pac ed. nN in- 





sifter, flour 


>, on 
pt. ae with each si! + Circular on 


Stee: B. & F. H. STANTON, Mfgs. 
514 pub im. 823-18th St., Des Moines, lowa 











NEY! 


ALL SIZE 
CANNERS 


Ge MAKE BIG MO 


| q@with an El-Flo canner. 
Safe, easy and econom- 
ical to operate. Complete 
line labels, cans, sealing de- 
vices, and canning supplies. 
Write DEPT. H for Book- 
let and canning receipes. 


HOME CANNER MFG COMFY 
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The National 


Summer Flower Show 
MILLION DOLLAR 
PIER 
ALANTIC CITY, N. J. 


June 18 to September 10, 1923 


A. CONRAD EKHOLM, General Manager 
ARTHUR HERRINGTON, Director 


Auspices of 
The American Home & City 
Beautiful Association 


Schedule of Dates for Weekly Shows 


1. Roses..... Opening Day, June 18 
Be ETD, oon dn ncpnicn June 25 
3. Snapdragons.............. July 2 
4. Phlox (Annual and Per- 

MES occ cuaca alte July 9 
5 EEG. < 8% oss i a voe eee July 16 
See July 23 
7. Outdoor Garden Flowers. . July 30 
SGA wna <<dou dxol August 6 
9. Asthers and Marigolds. August 13 
i aes August 20 
11. Outdoor Garden Flowers. . 

AIAN less des sian ca ad August 27 
Bs Ss cieeené-wanc September 3 


Unless otherwise stated in Schedule of Prizes 
each Flower Show will last for one week. 
Schedule of Prizes will be sent to 

interested parties on request. 

The Flower Show will be under the 
personal direction of Mr. Arthur Her- 
rington, who for many years has man- 
aged the International Flower Show 
in New York City. 

For further information address the 
American Home & City Beautiful 
Association Exposition, Million Dollar 
Pier, Alantic City, N. J. 




















The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


& phine—tThe safest form of insect insurance. A 
spray remedy for green, black, white fly, thrips, soft scale, 
and most sap sucking insects. Easily applied effective. 


Bumgime—For rust, mildew, and all sorts of blights 





Verrimne—Sure eradicator for worms and insects | 


working in the soil. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
If not, we wili ship direct on receipt of check or money order. 
Gallon $3 .00—Quart $1.00 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Madison New Jersey 





PRAOER $5 a Month= 


Finest ~ peed built — 44 s 

and sizes. Factory A, Rider 

| y- TREE ny ne prepaid on 
BO Daye Free? or easy pay’ts. 
IRES 3 ps, wheels and equipment 
“ halt usual prices. Send no 

te today for big catalog, 

spouts ‘pests Prices, free trial plan 

and marvelous offers, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Seri; CHICAGO 














SELL US YOUR TIME! 


Ask for our booklet “It’s Not a Home until it’s 
Planted.” Also other literature on our selling proposi- 
tion. Book orders for Purtell quality ornamental and 
fruit offerings. It’s interesting and profitable work. 
PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
**‘Naurserymen for two Generations’”’ 
Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
from one of the largest choicest collections in Britain, 
sold cheap. No duty. 


taining 12 varieties $1.00, 30 varieties $2.00. 
REV. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL, eres ENGLAND 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 


Crocheting Lingerie. 








complete sample, and _ 10 rot rs silver. 


PARI S AR ORKS, 


1-A, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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minutes and pack into hot, sterilized jars. 


Fill with the following syrup: three cup- | 
fuls of sugar and two and one-half cup- | 
Ad- | 


fuls of water boiled for one minute. 
just the tops and process for forty-five 
minutes. Remove at once, finish sealing, 
and store in a cool place. 

Grape Trifle: Stew grapes and pass 
them thru a colander. Sweeten the pulp 
and juice to taste and thicken slightly 
with cornstarch. Pour it hot over small 
slices of biscuit or cake. Before these are 
soft enough to fall to pieces pile them up 
in a glass bowl, interlaying with chopped 
cocoanut. Cover with a meringue made 
of the white of an egg beaten with pul- 
verized sugar, and dot with walnut meats 
or with small strips of jelly. Chill before 
serving. 

To Can Grapes, select perfect grapes, 
remove the stems and wash carefully. 
Pack without crushing into hot, sterilized 
jars and completely fill the jars with the 
same syrup recommended for peaches. 
Have the syrup boiling hot. Adjust the 
tops and process for fifteen minutes, 
counting the time as before. Remove as 
soon as the time is up. Finish sealing 
and store in a cool place. 

Blackberry Dessert: Sprinkle the large 
cultivated blackberries with sugar. Chill 


| for an hour in the refrigerator and serve 


with whipped cream. 

To Can Blackberries: Follow the same 
directions as for grapes. Or for Spiced 
Blackberries scald seven pounds of freshly 


_ picked ripe berries in a syrup made of 








four pounds of sugar to a pint of vinegar. 
Season with two tablespoonfuls each of 
cinnamon and allspice, one tablespoonful 
of nutmeg and a saltspoonful of cloves. 
Boil for thirty minutes and seal in hot, 
sterilized jars. 

Rhubarb Conserve: Rhubarb is often 
neglected by the very people who have a 
great deal of it and should therefore make 
it a point to use their home-grown crop. 
Here is a recipe for conserve calculated to 
tempt the most jaded of appetities. 
Add four cupfuls of sugar to an equal 
quantity of rhubarb, cut 
Let stand over night and in the morning 
add one and one-half cupfuls of raisins. 
Boil until the rhubarb is tender and the 
whole is like concentrated syrup. Just 
before taking from the fire add one and 
one-half cupfuls of nutmeats. 


into pieces. | 


This can | 


be used immediately or sealed in sterilized | 


jars. 


The quantities of raisins and nuts | 


can be increased or decreased as desired. | 


Plain Rhubarb Sauce should find its 
place often in the summertime menus. 


To four cupfuls of sliced rhubarb add | 


two cupfuls of sugar. Cook in a covered 
saucepan until the rhubarb is tender. 
Pineapple Souffle: This 
canned sliced pineapple cubes, tho it 
could be made from fresh fruit and its 
juice. Sweeten the juice from a can of 
sliced pineapple, or its equivalent of 
fresh fruit, to taste. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch to two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Stir until smooth and add to 
the juice. Cook in a double boiler until 


thickened; then take from the stove and | 


add one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Arrange the pineapple in a large baking 
dish or in individual baking dishes. Cover 
with the thickened pineapple juice and 
over the top place a meringue made of 
the beaten whites of eggs. Brown in a 
medium oven. Serve with cream. 

Full fruit shelves are well worth pro- 
viding for the winter months to come 
and will insure a proper amount of fruits 
for the table. 


requires 
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I’ ge Portect 
Peach Jam! | 


“CERTO) 


(Surejel//) 



















Follow the CErTo recipe shown 
below and you will make easily, 
quickly and economically the 
most delicious peach j jam you ever 
tasted. Only one minute’s boiling 
is required—thus saving the color 
and flavor of ripe fruit and mak- 
|| ing one-half more than by the 
{| old, uncertain method. 


1 Case never fails because it is |! 
|| the actual “jell” property of fruit, |) 
'| concentrated. CERTO is not a gel- 
'| atine and contains no preservative. 
With CerTo you can make jam 
or jelly with any fruit or fruit 
}| juice any time. 


|| Make a lot of jam and jelly this 
Summer. You know how nice it 
| is to have a supply on hand. 


|| CERTO is sold by all grocers with 
Recipe Book wrapped around bot- | 
|| tle. Trial bottle will be sent post- 
|| paid for 35c. 


In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle 
'| with Recipe Book to Douglas Packing 
Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Can. 


| ° 
|| Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
i} Successor to 

Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 

| Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 

1090 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


CERTO 


(Surejell) Sy 


ie = oT eed | 


Peach Jam 

| Peel, remove pits and crush well 
about 8 Ibs. peaches. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 Ibs.) crushed fruit into large 
kettle. Add 7% level cups (3% Ibs.) 
sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire 
j and stir constantly before and while 
| boiling. Boil hard for 1 minute. Re- 
} move from fire and stir in 1 bottle 
| 

| 



































(scant cup) Certo, Skint and pour 
quickly. 
Pear Jam 
Use same recipe as above but re- 
move the seeds, 
Plum Jam 
Slice, pit and crush well about 2% 
Ibs. plums. Measure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) crushed fruit into iarge kettle, 
add % cup water, stir until boiling, 
cover kettle and simmer % hour. | 
Add 7% level cups (3% Ibs.) sugar | 




















and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir 
constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard for 1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in % bottle (scant % 
p Sams Certo, Skim and pour quickly. 
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HE things that look easiest are generally the 

hardest todo. Sometimes the most important inven- 

tions look to be the simplest. The garden, breath- 
ing the spirit of simplicity, seems easy to make, but 
what a real effort it takes when we try to reproduce it! 
The decorative scheme in the neighbor’s house which 
looks so rich and inviting is, after all, strong because 
of its simplicity. But how hard it is for us to make one 
like it! 

Simple effects should be easy to achieve—if we have 
sufficient will power to ruthlessly throw out and 
eliminate. The trouble is that we have the American 
disease, which is hunger for quantity, bulk. We have 
lost the knack of getting service and satisfaction from 
a few things. We inevitably clutter up our gardens 
with too much bulk; our rooms with too much furni- 
ture; our cupboards with too many dishes; our shelves 
with too many books. Have we lost the art of dis- 
crimination, the power to surrender bulk for usefulness? 


ESOLUTION for fall planting days: Let us find 

a place for more wild flowers and shrubs in our 
gardens. A clump of sturdy wild roses will find a place 
in my garden this fall, due to a long tramp I took a few 
Sundays ago in the rain. And some of the despised 
common “snake-flowers’” will snuggle somewhere in 
my perennial border to bring back memories of another 
tramp. Let’s not neglect the native flowers, in our 
rush for beauty. 


A™= you having trouble getting a thick mat of grass 

in your lawn this year? Read Professor Aust’s ar- 
ticleelsewhere in thisnumber. I have had some wonder- 
ful results by giving an application of commercial fertili- 
zer in April, followed late in May by another of bonemeal. 
Now it keeps me busy mowing the lawn, it grows so 
thick and fast. The best lawn I’ve had in years. 


Acoust marks the last call for vegetable planting 
in the northern sections of the country. Keep an 
eye on your garden for aphids and other pests. Pro- 
fessor de Ong’s article elsewhere in this issue will be 
worth a year’s subscription to every reader. File it 
away for future reference in other seasons. And keep 
the spray pump working in the rose garden at regular 
intervals. Much of the fungous diseases get estab- 
lished at this season when we are likely to be most 
negligent. 


Youu. surely want a lily pool after reading Mrs. 
Northend’s article. I built one this summer and it 
has already paid good dividends on theinvestment. The 
gold fish have grown like weeds, and they will now eat 
out of our hands like tame fowls. And a lily pool 
opens up a wealth of water plants for the small garden 
which one could not otherwise enjoy. 


RDER your tulips and fall bulbs now, if you want 

to be sure of the best stock. Early orders are 

never unwise. You can have plenty of time to prepare 

for the stock, and are doubly sure of getting what you 
want. 


[N September, our pilgrimage will be to the famous 
“Eliza House” on the banks of the Ohio river above 
Ripley. It was here that Eliza, the negress heroine of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was hidden after her memorable 
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flight across the floating cakes of ice. The house was 
for years the home of the Rev. John Rankin, father of 
the Abolition Movement, and Ripley for long years 
was the hotbed of the anti-slavery movement. Here 
were generated the sparks that later burst into the 
fierce flame of civil war; and, strangely enough, here 
General Grant went to an academy and spent much of 
his boyhood. 


‘| great danger of the garden club movement is 
the chance that it may degenerate into a mere social 
organization. The real friends of the backyard move- 
ment should see to it that instructive programs are put 
on each meeting; that some worthy project is ever in 
prospect to keep up the interest and vitality of the 
club membership. Suffer not the dry rot of mere social 
“evenings” or meetings to destroy the fundamental 
purpose of your club, which certainly is needed and 
which certainly has a work to do. 


ACKYARD gardeners learn to wait. There is no 

forcing of the seasons; results come only to those 
who intelligently plan, intelligently work and intelli- 
gently wait! 

Some of this might well be applied to the whole 
business of home-making. Teo much speed increases 
the resistance we meet and doubles our load; it destroys 
leisure and undermines our chances for contentment. 
Learning to wait comes to those who learn to garden. 


NE of the outstanding features which will appear in 

the next issue or two will be a series of articles by 

a recognized expert on house plants and how to succeed 

with them. I am sure that many of you will bring 

your garden indoors this fall after reading these inter- 

esting and instructive articles. Mark this down and 
watch for the first article. 


N June I attended the National Peony Show at St. 
Paul. Here was a sight never to be forgotten—the 
great Hippodrome at the State Fair Grounds completely 
filled with peonies in almost every shade and color. Mr. 
Meredith also attended, and after he had entered the 
building and looked around a bit, he paused in amaze- 
ment, and said: “I can’t have all of them in my garden, 
but I want at least eighty percent of them!’ That 
remark reflects the effect the great show had upon 
everyone. 

The highest measure of praise should go to the men 
and women whoare spending their lives propagating, 
breeding and developing newer and better flowers, 
whether peonies, roses, irises, or whatnot. They are 
building a better world in which to live, and they are 
a greater force for civilization “than he who takes a 
mighty city.” 


" [HE September issue will mark the beginning of the 
second year for Fruit, Garden and Home. We hope 
you who have been with us the past year will continue 
as members of our loyal family. We can promise you 
even greater value for your 
money the coming year. And 
if you like the magazine, ask 
your friends to join our family. 


If not, give us the benefit of > 
your criticism. 


‘ 
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Dutch Bulbs 


From Grower to Consumer 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses 
A VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. "322%" BABYLON, N. Y. 
























Giant Darwins 





Doz. 100 
Clara Butt. 22in. Extra-fine clear salmon-pink .55 $3.75 
Dream. 24 in. Beautifulshade of lilac; gigantic size .65 4.25 
Flamingo. Delicate shell-pink — 5.00 
Farncombe Sanders. 25in. Brilliant scarlet. 
Strong attractive variety. One of the best reds... ..75 5.50 
Inglescombe Yellow. Large yellow 50 3.50 
Matchless. Large violet-rose on extra long stems 

28 in .75 5.50 
Loveliness. 26in. Satiny rose. Fine flower 55 3.75 
Rev. Ewbank. Soft violet shaded lavender, white 

base 26 in 55 3.75 
Pride of Haarlem. 30 in. Brilliant rose-carmine. 

Very popular 50 3.50 
Remembrance. Lilac, shaded mauve 65 4.25 
Sieraad Van Flora. 28 in. Large, vivid pink flower 

Early-flowering variety of extreme beauty .65 4.25 

i Baron De La Tonnage. Medium flower, bright 
rose, edged pale rose 30 in 55 3.75 


Special Offer of the Preceding Twelve Varieties 





5 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties ( 60 bulbs) $ 3.00 

10 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties ( 120 bulbs 5.50 
| 25 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties ( 300 bulbs 12.50 
] 100 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties (1200 bulbs) 48.00 
500 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties (6000 bulbs). . 230.00 


The Best Breeders 








Doz. 100 
Apricot. Bronze-buff, shaded apricot............. sees. 75 $5.50 
Attraction. Glossy violet, large flower on tall stems .75 5.50 
\ Bronze Queen. Soft buff, inside tinged golden-bronze 50 3.50 
Butterfly. Soft lilac .65 4.50 
Cardinal Manning. Dark,rosy violet, flushed rose-brown. . .65 4.25 
Don Pedro. Unique shade of coffee-brown, shaded maroon. . .90 6.50 
: 
; Fairy (Panorama). Reddish-brown, shaded apricot 80 6.00 
Feu Ardente. Brick-red, shaded 1 ogany 1.10 8.00 
Godet Parfait. Bright dark violet, white base. ..90 7.00 
Medea. Salmon-Carminge -65 4.50 
Marie Louise. Salmon and old rose, with orange 
ree .75 5.50 
Prince of Orange. (Orange Beauty) Orange red, 
edged bright red 75 5.50 
5 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties 
( 60 bulbs) $ 3.75 
10 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties 
( 120 bulbs 7.00 
, 25 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties 
( 300 bulbs) 16.50 
100 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties 
(1200 bulbs) occ C508 
| 500 bulbs each of the above 12 named varieties 
i (6000 bulbs) ive ee | 


Fall 1923 Catalogue 


It gives some worth knowing facts about 
Dutch Bulbs, besides listing the rarer varieties 
of Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, etc. which as yet are not well known 
in American gardens. In order to secure the 
exact varieties you want for your next year’s 
Dutch Bulb garden, it will pay you to make 


an ¢ arly selection 


Terms: Our business is based on cash with 
1. Louis XIV Breeder “2. Bacchus Breeder 3. Fairy Breeder 


5 Bulbs each of the above three varieties ( 15 Bulbs) $ 2.75 order. If credit is desired, please furnish bank 
$e pempeceds of the above thee verienee ( 22 Bue - 3 references. No credit below $10.00, 
100 Bulbs each of the above three varieties (300 Bulbs)....... a .. 47.00 


OUR GUARANTEEWWe guarantee all our Bulbs, Roots and plants to grow and to be true 


to name. We will replace any Bulb, Root or Plant found otherwise. 
We prepay all charges to your home if the order is accompanied by cash provided your adddress is in the follow- 
ing states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Box F, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 


Bulb and Plant Specialists Nurseries, Babylon, L. I., N. Y., and Hillegom, Holland 


















































The rug on the floor is 

Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 

526. The 9x9 ft. size 
| costs only $13.50 








delighted with my new 
rug—and it cost only $13.50” 


People everywhere marvel at the beauty 
of Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. These 
popular rugs possess the artistry of design 
and coloring that one would expect to find 
only in expensive woven floor-coverings. 


Patterns for Every Room 


The patterns will delight you—rich Oriental 
and Chinese motifs—quaint flowered designs 
—tile and wood-block ' effects—appropriate 
colorings for every room. 


And Congoleum Rugs are so easy to clean. 
No dusty sweeping or beating. Just runa 
damp mop over their smooth, waterproof 
surface and in an instant the colors are again 
fresh and bright as new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 
on the floor without tacks or fastenings of 


Gold Seal 
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-Art-RuGs 





any kind. They never curl up at the edges 
or corners to trip unwary feet. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the 
Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal pro- 
tects you against imitations. It is pasted on 
the face of the pattern. Be sure to look for it. 

x 9 ft. $9.00 The rugs ilus- 14%x3 ft. $ .60 

9 ft 11.25 trated are made ’ 

x : ° -#“9 only in the five 3 x3 ft. $1.40 
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ma 3 7 41 6ft 1.95 
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1 cr madein patterns 
10% ft 15.75 to. harmonize 
l 


2 ft. 18.00 with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices'in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 516 Art-Rug No. 530 



































